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DIFFER ON METHOD 
OF FIGURING PROFITS 


Commissioners’ Committee Meets With 
Committee on National Board of 
Fire Underwriters 








BANKING AND TAXES DISCUSSED 





Underwriters Would Charge No More 
Than $1,000,000 to State Where 
Conflagration Originates 





A number of insurance commission- 
ers’ committees held hearings at the 
Hotel Astor this week in order to col- 
lect views on problems which will come 
up at the December meeting of the 
commissioners. One of the meetings 
was that of the committee which is 
trying to arrive at what constitutes un- 
derwriting profit and how it should be 
figured. The commissioners want this 
information, along with classification 
figures of premiums, losses and ex- 
penses to be furnished by the National 
Board for the following reason: 

“This data of premiums, losses and 
expenses, together with a clearly de- 
fined standard for handling conflagra- 
tion losses, and a reasonable and proper 
underwriting profit determined, should 
enable the companies to handle the 
rating situation in any state satisfac- 
torily to the supervising authorities.” 

Commissioners’ Auditors Make 
Report 

The commissioners (Colonel Button, 
of Virginia, chairman) came to the As- 
tor with a statement from auditors of 
several insurance departments, making 
suggestions as to how items should be 
figured. The National Board was rep- 
resented by a committee consisting of 
Wilfred Kurth, Home, who was spokes- 
man: J. E. Lopez, Continental, and 
Sheldon Catlin, Insurance Company of 
North America. 

As this committee had not seen the 
auditors’ report before the meeting they 
asked for time to consider it and to 
present formal comment later. - So 
there will be another meeting on De- 
cember 1. There was not much dis- 
cussion, but enough was said to indi. 
cate that the commissioners and the 
underwriters differ generally on the 
subject. 

Losses Paid or Losses Incurred? 

The department auditors say that un- 
derwriting profit should be figured on 
premiums received and losses actually 
paid. 

Companies believe that underwriting 
vrofit is based on varned premiums 
less incurred losses and expenses. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 
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Service to Policyholders and to Agents Unexcelled 





FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, 
Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Value, Riot and Civil Com- 
motion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, Use and 
Occupancy, Windstorm, Full War Cover. 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 





























Che CGonmontuealth 
Insurance Company 


of Nef Vork pancy Profits, Ren- 


C. F. SHALLCROSS, President tals and all Kindred 
76 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK Lines of Insurance. 


Fire, Automobile, 
Sprinkler Leakage, 
Windstorm, Riot 
and Civil Commo- 
tion, Use and Occu- 





Through its Field Men and Engineers this Company 
is prepared to give expert service in cooperation with 
its agents at all important points in the United States. 























1867 The 1919 
EQUITABLE LIFE of IOWA 


Announces 
New Policy Forms 
Incorporating: 
INCREASED TOTAL DISABILITY BENEFITS 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY BENEFITS 
and 
OTHER INCREASED BENEFITS AND 


PRIVILEGES 
Low Net Cost and Best Service to Policyholders 
For Agency Connections Address 


HOME OFFICE DES MOINES 


WOODWARD ANALYZES 
CURRENCY INFLATION 


Guardian Life’s Actuary Says It Is 
Responsible for Premium Income 
Expansion 








WHAT WAS CAUSE OF INFLATION 





Serious Injustice to Beneficiaries; How 
Investments and Different Insur- 
ance Lines Are Affected 





That the great growth in premium 
volume is in large part due to the cur- 
rency inflation is the opinion of Joseph 
H. Woodward, actuary of the Guardian 
Life, in a paper delivered before actu- 
aries in New York City today. Mr. 
Woodward discussed the effect of in- 
flation on the business of insurance and 
he made six points in summing up: 

1. Tiere exists at the present time a 
high degree of currency inflation. 2. 
This bas important consequences for 
the business of insurance. 3. It ex- 
plains the growth of premium income. 
4. It has had. if it proves permanent, 
the indirect effect of confiscating more 
than 40 per cent of the assets of the 
companies to help pay the cost of the 
war. 5. It has worked serious injustice 
:O many beneficiaries. 6. The problem 
of inflation must be carefully studied 
and thoroughly understood if the com- 
panies are to play their part intelli- 
gently in the era of reconstruction. 

What Inflation Means 

In explaining that the total volume of 
money or credit in a country, multiplied 
by its velocity of circulation, is equiva- 
lent to the total volume of goods to be 
exchanged multiplied by the prices of 
these goods Mr. Woodward said that 
any increase in the amount of the cir- 
culating media or in their velocity of 
circulation (the physical volume of the 
goods to be exchanged remaining con- 
stant) must result in an inerease in 
price level. Professor E. W. Kemmerer 
said in 1918 that “inflation occurs when 
at a given price level a country’s cir- 
culating media—cash and deposit cur- 
rency—increase relatively ‘to trade 
needs.” More generally, inflation im- 
plies a redundancy in the circulating 
media—a supply of money or credit in 
excess of the requirements of business 
or commerce. It does not necessarily 
imply that the currency of a country is 
not on a gold basis althouegn, if such 
be the case, inflation is likely to exist. 

How Prices Have Increased 

The index numbers of wholesale 

prices published by the Federal Bureau 
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of Labor Statistics show that such 
prices have on the average increased 
from 100 in 1913 to 219 in July, 1919, 
an increase of 119 per cent. The 
smallest increase is in metals and 
metal products, 58 per cent—the larg- 
est in farm products, 146 per cent. The 
“cost of living” has lagged. behind 
wholesale prices; the increase for the 
United States between July, 1914, and 
June, 1919, as reported by the Bureau, 
is from 100 to 175, or 75 per cent. 
The records of the New York State 
Industrial Commission show that the 
average wage rate in manufacturing 
establishments in New York state has 
increased 88 per cent between 1914 


and August. 1919, Increases of wages 


among different groups of workers, 
however, have been very uneven and it 
is probable that for the country as a 
whole wages, including the wages of 
farm labor, have increased consider- 
ably less taan 88 per cent. The wage 
rate among the industrial population 
appears to have kept pace fairly well 
with the rise in the cost of living— 
which latter quantity, because of the 
rapidly rising trend in wholesale prices, 
bids fair to go materially higher before 
a turning point is reached. 

“The next question is whether the 
present high prices are mainly due to 
an actual scarcity of commodities or 
whether the dominant factor is the de- 
preciation of the purchasing power of 
money,” said Mr. Woodward. 

“Statistical information of two kinds 
js necessary in order to determine this. 
First. we must have index numbers 
which measure the growth of trade 
needs. Such numbers must be based 
on physical quantities not involving 
monetary units—for example, the 
number of tons of pig iron, coal, cop- 
per, ete., produced, the number of 
bushels in the wheat and corn crops, 
the number of building permits issued, 
of tons of freight transported, and the 
like. Second, we need index numbers 
to determine the growth in the amount 
of money or credit currency available 
for the carrying on of business.” 

Professor Kemmerer has compiled 
index numbers showing that between 
1913 and 1917 there was a growth in 
the physical volume of trade amount- 
ing to 21 per cent. He atso presents 
index numbers showing that during 
the same period there was an increase 
in monetary circulation of 45 per cent, 
in the circulation of gold and gold cer- 
tificates of 76 per cent, in cash re- 
serves of 51 per cent, and in bank de- 
posits of 68%. per cent. Comparing these 
mumbers with that of 21 per cent for 
the growth in trade, the evidence for 
the existence of inflation may be taken 
to be sufficiently convincing. 

What Bank Figures Show 

Apart from the increase in the vol- 
ume of circulating media other influ- 
ences tending to inflation have been at 
work. During the period studied by 
Professor Kemmerer the Federal Re- 
serve Banking System was placed in 
operation. The most important single 
feature of this improvement in our na- 
tional banking arrangements, from the 
standpoint of its effect on inflation, is 
that the proportion of the assets of 
banks required to be held as a cash re- 
serve to meet demand liabilities is 
greatly diminished. A given amount of 
cash may thus support a greatly in- 
creased amount of credit. By this 
means the efficiency of the dollar is in- 
creased, which has an effect equivalent 
to increasing the number of dollars. 
Any improvement in banking practice 
which thus tends to make the dollar 
more efficient or more nimble tends to 
produce inflation. 

The bearing of the national war bor- 
rowing policy upon this question has 
received considerable attention. Presi- 
dent Wilson, in his message to the spe- 
cial session of Congress in April, 1917, 
said: “It is our duty, I most respect- 
fully urge, to protect our people in so 
far as we may against the very seri- 
ous hardships and evils which would 
be likely to arise out of the inflation 
which would be produced by vast 
loans.” 

Echoes have doubtless come to the 


ears of all of us of the economic con- 
troversy which has raged on the sub- 
ject of the relative merits of taxation 
and borrowing as a means for filling 
the war chest. The present consensus 
of economic opinion as to the relation- 
ship between war loans and inflation is 
summarized by Professor J. H. Hollan- 
der in his recent book on War Borrow- 
ing in the following cautious words: 


“To the extent that loans are made 
ultimately from uninvested capital, 
from current income, from liquidated 
investments, or from current or future 
savings there need be no inflation. To 
the extent that loans are made by 
banks for their own account by credit 
creation, or by individuals through bank 
loans in the nature of long time en- 
gagements rether than of instalment 
purekases—inflation may result.” 

Again, there are a-number of very 
difficult economic questions as to the 
influence of government price fixing 
upon inflation. Obviously. ‘price-fixed 
commodities tend to complicate the 
real meaning of index numbers. Until 
our knowledge in this field is more 
complete, however. little can be said 
beyond drawing attention to this aspect 
of the problem. 


A General Picture of Period of 
Inflation 

A general picture of a period of infia- 
tion shows: (1) an increase in whole- 
sale prices; (2) an increase in retail 
prices lagging behind the increase in 
wholesale prices; (3) an increase in 
wages lagging behind the increase in 
retail prices. Labor troubles numerous, 
commercial failures relatively few, in- 
dustrial and commercial profits high. 
In the investment markets bond prices 
tend to sag because the purchasing 
power of the money to be repaid by 
the borrower is decreasing. Indeed, 
during a period of rapidly rising prices 
investments with fixed maturities may 
in effect yield a negative rate of inter- 
est. In such a period, stocks and real 
estate drift toward higher levels be- 
cause of. the increasing value in dol- 
lars of: the physical property. Being 
durable income bearers, however, the 
return from which is spread generally 
over long periods of time, they are sub- 
ject to considerations which prevent a 
very rapid response to underlying eco- 
nomic conditions. Finally, these ten- 
dencies are obscured by speculative ac- 
tivities and by the conciticn of the 
money market so that the general sit- 
uation is likely to be confusing. 


Value of Inflation in Time of War 


Inflation has its value in time of war 
since it stimulates production and 
tends to check consumption, but these 


advantages are gained at the cost of 
grave injustice to certain economic 
groups and other social effects of an 
unhealthy nature. 

When the tide turns and the forces 
of deflation commence to make them- 
selves felt the cycle is reversed. We 
then look for falling commodity prices 
and wages, a rapid rise in commercial 
failures, an increase in unemployment, 
fewer labor troubles, and a decline in 
the prices of stocks and real estate as 
related to the prices of bonds and fixed 
term securities. 

It is significant that the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York has very re- 
cently established a higher range of 
discount rates. The “Federal Reserve 
Bulletin” for November, 1919, says: 

“The disappearance of the Treasury 
from the long term loan market and 
the rapid reduction in its requirements 
for short term accommodations fore- 
shadows the approach of the time when 
the financial operations of the govern- 
ment will cease to be the important 
factor in shaping reserve bank policies 
and rates. A review of all the condi- 
tions in the banking situation has con- 
firmed the board in the view that in the 
application of its discount policy an 
advance of rates should no longer be 
deferred.” 

Doubts if 1913 Prices Will Return 

That we shall ever again see com- 
modity prices what they were in 1913, 
however, seems highly improbable. 
There are influences at work tending 
toward what might be termed a perma- 
nently inflated condition—if such a 
contradiction of terms is permissible. 
At any rate, a banking and fiscal policy 
sufficiently drastic to restore anything 
approaching previous conditions seems 
unthinkable. 

How Insurance Is Affected 

It has been frequently pointed out 
that the business of insurance is not, 
strictly speaking, a productive enter- 
prise in that it does not add to the sum 
total of existing wealth. Fundamen- 
tally it is a contrivance for distributing 
wealth in such a way as to add to its 
total utility without increasing its ag- 
gregate amount. An insurance com- 
pany does not sell goods; it sells a 
promise to pay money at a certain time 
and under certain conditions. It does 
not guarantee the purchasing power of 
that money at the time it is to be paid. 

The most interesting fact with re- 
gard to the present situation in all 
branches of insurance is the recent 
rapid growth in premium income, a 
growth greatly in excess of the corre- 
sponding increase in our population and 
material resources. In life, fire, work- 
men’s compensation, surety, and casu- 








“The Oldest Company in America” 


Issued its first Policy in 1843 


Three leadership achievements of the Mutual Life: 
Experience Table of Mortality, the corner-stone of modern life in- 
surance. The “contribution plan” of surplus distribution, used al- 
most universally by American companies. The Continuous Instal- 
ment policy, the basic form of all Life Income contracts. 


“Mutual Life’—known in every household. Unexcelled policies 
and service, notable financial strength, co-operation with agencies. 
Life Insurance at its best!—the Agent’s desire and ideal. 
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The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
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alty lines generally, the situation is the 
same. The volume of business is great- 
er than ever before. Life insurance 
companies are doing double the new 
business that they were a short time 
ago. 

There is no evidence, however, that 
any larger percentage of the nation’s 
savings is being diverted into insur- 
ance channels. 

“The same percentage of incomes as 
was 1evoted to life insurance in 1913 
when applied to the increased incomes 
of 1919 will account for nearly all of 
the increase in business,” Mr. Wood- 
ward continued. “We are dealing, 
therefore, with a consequence of a high 
degree of inflation. If the present high 
commodity prices were due mainly to 
an actual scarcity of goods, wages and 
profits would not show the same tend- 
ency to increase step by step with 
prices and the percentage of the family 
income available for life insurance 
would be so diminished that less in- 
surance rather than more would be 
written. Money devoted to the pay- 
ment of a life insurance premium reg- 
isters a preference for future goods 
Over present goods, and in a time of 
great actual scarcity this preference 
would be reversed and the future sac- 
rificed for the present. 

“Considering the reasons for the rap- 
id increase in the volume of fire insur- 
ance it seems fairly clear that this 
cannot be attributed to a proportional 
increase in the actual physical amount 
of property requiring protection. It 
represents chiefly the increase in val- 
ues brought about by inflation. During 
a period of rising prices the amounts 
of insurance carried tend to lag behind 
the value of the property requiring 
protection. Property owners, espe- 
cially if their policies contain a co-in- 
surance clause, must keep wide awake 
lest they be caught in a condition of 
under-insurance. In such a_ period, 
herefore, the moral hazard should, 
generally speaking, be good and the 
incendiary fire loss relatively low. 
When the tide turns and values fall in 
proportion to existing lines of insur- 
ance the moral hazard increases and 
the necessity for greater underwriting 
caution arises. 

Compensation and Plate Glass 
Situation 

“In workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance, the continued activity in general 
lines of industry, the substantial in- 
crease in the wage rate and the rela- 
tively small amount of unemployment 
have contributed to produce a volume 
of business far surpassing all previous 
records. In automobile and _ miscel- 
laneous lines of insurance there has 
been a tremendous growth, and it is 
safe to say that practically no branch 
of insurance has failed to respond to 
the economic conditions. 

“The situation in plate glass insur- 
ance is of special interest. A plate 
glass policy provides—not that a speci- 
fied sum shall be paid for the breakage 
of the insured plate—but that the com- 
pany must replace the broken plate 
with a plate of similar quality and 
value or pay the actual cash value at 
the time of breakage. Such a policy, 
therefore, in effect does guarantee the 
purchasing power of money. What has 
been the result? Mr. Fred S. Garrison 
says: 

“‘Owing to the conditions brought 
about by the war the price of glass in- 
creased so rapidly that it was practi- 
cally impossible to keep the rates 
abreast of current prices. * * * The 
price of glass during the last three 
years increased 200 per cent in some 
cities and the increase in the premium 
rates was intended to at least partially 
meet this increased cost.’ 

“We have seen that, on the whole, 
the effect of inflation upon the premium 
accounts of the companies is of an ap- 
parently cheerful nature. Let us now 
turn to the other side of the account 
and consider its effect upon the bene- 
ficiaries of the policy contracts. Were, 
as in fire insurance or accident imsur- 
ance, the premium payments and, ‘ne 
corresponding loss payments both take 


(Continued on page 9) 
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Wheeling Press Regrets 
Going of Taylors 


PROMINENT CITIZENS THERE 


New Philadelphia Managers of North- 


western Mutual Had Built Up 
$5,000,000 General Agency 


Cc. B. and H. M. Taylor, general ag- 
ents of the Northwestern Mutual in 
Wheeling, W. Va., who are to be gen- 
eral agents of the Company in Philadel- 
phia after the first of the year, have 





Cc. B. 


TAYLOR 


long been active factors in life insur- 
ance production, with a reputatien that 
has extended through several states. 
The Taylor brothers—C. Burgess and 
Hiram Tayler—-began in Kentucky as 
boys. In 1907 they moved to Wheeling. 
When they took charge it was one of 








H. M. 


TAYLOR 


the Northwestern’s smallest agencies. 
The paid-for business for the first ten 
months of 1919 amounts to more than 
$4,000,000. The agency will reach $5,- 
000,000 this year, it is believed. 

H. M. Taylor has been prominent in 
association work, having been president 
of the West Virginia Association, and 
secretary of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters. C. Burgess Tay- 


lor has been active in civic work, hav- 
ing been a member of the commission 
which framed the present Wheeling 
city charter. He has delivered many 
lectures on insurance. Both are mem- 
bers of the Fort Henry and Wheeling 
Country Clubs, and the local news- 
papers print long stories of their ca- 
reers and express regret that they will 
leave Wheeling for Philadelphia. They 
will take to Philadelphia with them A. 
F. Hayman, of Wheeling, and Herbert 
L. Smith, of Parkersburg, who will be 
associate general agents. 

The Northwestern Mutual has con- 
solidated Philadelphia and Delaware 
counties, Pennsylvania and Delaware, 
and the Eastern shore of Maryland, 
with Philadelphia as headquarters, 

FUTURE DIVIDENDS 

The Mutual Life in “Points” prints 
this interesting statement: 

“Your non-participating brother may 
have dropped dividend doubt deep into 
your prospect’s mind. Tell your pros- 
pect that the Mutual Life has refunded 
to its policyholcers the beggarly total 
of three hundred and twelve millions 
in dividends from savings—and is still 
going strong! We are paying ’em about 
twenty-two millions this year, and shall 
ref-nd many millions next ve rr, and 
the next, and the next, ad infinitum. 
And baving no stockholders, all divi- 
dends, both regular and melons. In a 
snid competitor's company, you may 
tell your prospect, the policyholders 
pay the stockholders’ dividends. A 
mutual company charges cost only, 
whereas a non-participating company 
charges cost plus stockholders’ divi- 
dends, both regular and melons. In a 
inutual company there are no profits— 
merely savings, which are divided 
emong the policyholders. But there 
are profits in a non-participating com- 
pany—they are made out of the policy- 
holders’ money—and the stockholders 
take them. Why should your vrosnect 
put his money into stockholders’ 
pockets?” 


Crack Tennis Stars 
Become Life Agents 


BOTH MEN FINE CHARACTERS 





William M. Johnston Goes With New 
York Life—William T. Tilden 
With Equitable Society 


Leaving the sporting goods business, 
with which they have been connected, 
William M. Johnston, national tennis 
champion, and William T. Tilden, sec- 
ond runner up for the title at the recent 
tournament at Forest Hills, L. L, have 
entered the life insurance business as 
agents, The former is connected with 
the New York Life in San Francisco, 
und reports paid for business for the 
first month as an agent of $65,000; the 
latter is connected with the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society with the J. E. 
D. Jones Agency at Providence, and in 
his fist month in the business had a 
production of $50,000. Mr. Jones is also 
a tennis star. 

This is another instance of men 
prominent in athletics taking up life 
insurance sell ng as a vocation. Some 
of the best athletes are now agents or 
general agents of companies. Their 
active life, physical endurance, quick 
thinking and personal fo lowing espe- 
cially qualify them for the insurance 
profession. 

Both Mr. Johnston and Mr. Tilden 
are men of sterling character. In ten- 
nis circles it is said of them—they play 
the game fair, hard and clean—they 
are good sportsmen. 


of Harrisburg, has 
agent of the 


Eugene Cohen, 
been appointed district 
Northwestern National. 


The New York Life paid for $60,000,- 
000 in October. 
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President 








The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey | 


HOME OFFICE 
Newark, N. J. 








Wife Buys Policy; 
Are Proceeds Taxed? 





GENERAL AGENT MAKES INQUIRY 


Believed That Proceeds Paid to Her 
Are Not Included in Gross 
Estate 


A general agent asks The Eastern 
Underwriter the following question: 

“Insurance is contracted for and paid 
for by wife on life of her husband in 
her favor. If wife receives the pro- 
ceeds at death of her husband are the 
proceeds taxable for the year in which 
she receives the money under the pres- 
ent income tax law? Or, are such pro- 
ceeds exempt on the ground that they 
are payable to her as an individual 
beneficiary?” 

The federal income tax law provides 
that on the death of the insured the 
proceeds of his life insurance, whether 
paid to his estate or to individual ben- 
eficiaries, are excluded from the gross 
income of the beneficiaries. 

There is an old 
No. 2152, in 
the amount 


Treasury Decision, 
which it was ruled “that 
paid under such contract 
When returned to ‘the person making 
the coniract’ are not income, but the 
umount received by ‘the person mak 
ing the contract’ in excess of such pay- 
ments is income.” This decision was 
given in 1915 and we do not think it 
applies to the present tax law, although 
the point has been raised on one or 
two occasions, 

It is evidently the intention of the 
present income tax law that all life in- 


surance policies payable at death to 
any beneficiary other than a corpora- 
tion shall be tax exempt In the 
case cited, however, it is presumed 
that the husband would in any event 
ign the application, although the wife 
paid the premiums and received the 
proceeds and, in that event, the pro 
ceed; of the policy would unquestion- 


ably be free from taxation. We are in- 
clined to think, too, that even if the 
wife herself signed the application the 
proceeds of the insurance would be free 
of taxation We would suggest how- 
ever, that the transaction be put 
through by an application from the in- 
ured himself so to avoid even the 
ossibility of trouble 

Such a policy 
eral estat ta 


would be free of fed 
ation as it is provided 
in urticle 32 of the federal estate tax 
regulations that insurance should not 
be included in gross estate even though 
the application is made by the decedent 
where the premiums are actually paid 
by some other person and not out of 
funds belonging to or advanced by the 
decedent. 


SUB-STANDARD TABLES 


New York Life Furnishes This Informa- 
tion to Actuarial Society for 
Benefit of All 


At the mecting of the Association of 
Life Agency Officers in Chicago last 
week L. Seton Lindsay, superintendent 
of agencies of the New York Life, said 
that his company had turned over to 
the actuarial society its sub-standard 
mortality tables for the use of the fra- 
ternity. The statement was also made 
that a standardization of sub-standard 
acceptances is one of the future possi- 
bilities. The Equitable is said to favor 
standardization, and has been in com- 
munication with the New York Life on 
the subject. 


To Educate Winton Boys 

Agents of the Mutual Benefit have 
contributed a fund of $7,300, to be 
known as the William Winton Memorial 
Fund, for the purpose of educating the 
two sons of the late assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies of The Mutual 
Benefit. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 














New data as to the amount 
A Banker and distribution of savings, 
Discusses the number of savings de- 
Savings  positors, and the relation; 

of savings deposits to the 
bank resources of the country, were 
presented by Victor A. Lersner, Comp- 
troller of the Williamsburgh Savings 
Bank of Brooklyn, in his address as 
president of the Savings Bank Section 
of the American Bankers Association. 

After noting that the largest amounts 
of securities absorbed by investors in 
this country in any year previous to 
the war, amounted to $2,186,000,000 and 
that the annual amount to be absorbed 
for many years to come is estimated 
at six billion dollars of domestic se- 
curities alone, Mr. Lersner spoke in 
part as follows: 

“America is a nation of capitalists. 
The country’s tremendous wealta is 
held largely by the so-called masses. 
Relatively little is owned by _ the 
wealthy classes. 

“There are over 35,000,000 savings 
and commercial bank depositors, after 
allowing for duplications, and there are 
over 35,000,000 policyholders in life in- 
surance companies. The 27,000,000 sav- 
ings depositors are, with few excep- 
tions, the people of small means on 
whom the nation can depend to main- 
tain its institutions; the people who 
absorbed in large measure the war is- 
sues of government securities and, be 
it noted, are keeping them. 

“The 27,000,000 savings depositors 
own $10,573,971,000 of savings. This 
capital has built our railroads, our mu- 
nicipalities, our homes, our rouds, and 
our industries. This vast number of 
depositors receives annually about 
$400,000,000 of interest from the banks, 
on an average of about $14.67 for each 
depositor. 

“From January 1, 1914, to January 1, 
1919, the increase in savings deposits 
of the 16,500 state banks was 59.47 per 
cent: of the 625 mutual savings banks 
it was 12.96 per cent; of the 1,200 stock 
savings banks it was 33.04 per cent; 
of the 1,650 trust companies it was 24.32 
per cent; of the 7,800 national banks 
it was 118.36 per cent; and the in- 
crease for all banks amounted to 46.96 
per cent. The tremendous increase in 
savings deposits in nationa: banks is 
accounted for by the great number of 
national banks which ins‘alled savings 
departments since 1910. 

“The ratio of savings deposits to to- 
tal resources of the banks in the aggre- 
gate has hardly variated, for in 1914 
such ratio was 26.87 per cent and in 
1919 it was 26.31 per cent. Nor has the 
basic strength of the banking system 
as determined by the ratio of the com- 
bined capital, surplus and undivided 
profits to total resources materially 
changed since 1914, for then such ratio 
amounted to 12.47 per cent. This may 
be an entirely new aspect of the fun- 
damental strength of American bank- 
ing, but it is the natural point of view 
of the savings banker who provides a 
large bulk of the capital for the exten- 
sions of commercial credits.” 

The amount of bank funds, largely 
savings deposits, invested in railroad 
bonds approximates $1,700,000,000. 

* ¢ * 


C. I. D. Moore, secre- 
Social Aspects tary of the Pacific 


of Life Mutual, in a paper on 
Insurance “Some Social Aspects 
of Life Insurance,” 

said: 


“A social aspect of life insurance 
appears in the fact that as a science it 
rests not upon the individual life but 
upon community life. Although we 
charge the individual a premium based 


upon his age at the time of entrance, 
that premium is determined by how 
long a large group of individuals of the 
same age are expected to live. Hence 
life insurance is very deeply interested 
in community life and welcomes every 
idea and movement that has for its 
purpose the lengthening of community 
liie. The conservation of life and 
health are favorite themes in our busi- 
ness today. You are all familiar with 
at least some of the activities of the 
con.panies to that end. There will in- 
crease as time goés on. The benefits 
that the public as a whole is reaping 
even now are very great. 

“Life insurance has a real message 
for society today. It is not the mes- 
sage of an untried theory but of a 
practical, helpful altruism that is bless- 
ing its millions today. Its ministrations 
are being carried on in every corner 
of our land. In 1918 alone life insur- 
ance disbursed over one billion dollars 
to its patrons. That money, with the 
other billions that preceded it, is now 
educating children, keeping families 
together, preserving the sanctity of 
many an American home, providing 
food and clothing and shelter for mil- 
lions of people who otherwise would 
be in want or dependent on charity, 
and is helping im other ways untold 
numbers of men and women and chil- 
dren over the hard places in life. We 
who are acquainted with what life in- 
surance is accomplishing in this Re- 
public know that there is a vast army 
of people who are reaping benefit from 
it and who, should occasion arise, 
would be willing to rise up and call it 
blessed. 

“If the principles and motives which 
lie back of life insurance and which 
have called it into being were generally 
adopted, such social and _ industrial 
conditions as exist in many places at 
the present time would be impossible. 
Men whose attitude is favorable to life 
insurance and what it stands for in our 
social and economic system, are not 
found among the radical and irrespons- 
ible leaders who are making all the 
trouble in our country today. Could 
we get every man to insure his life, I 
venture the assertion that we would 
elevate society to such a plane of 
thought and living that strikes, lock- 
outs, boycotts, mobs and all like works 
of the devil would no longer be _ pos- 
sible.” 

ees 


The vice-president of 

Banker Starts the First National 

Son Off Right Bank of Marietta, 
With Insurance Ohio, recently applied 

for a twenty payment 
life policy for his sixteen-year-old son. 
He gave the following reasons for want- 
ing the insurance: 

“Because I believe every boy should 
start in life from his father’s shoulders. 
I am trying to give all the benefit of my 
experience to the important things of 
lifa that I can. And life insurance is 
one of them. Because I am a banker 
and realize somewhat better than the 
average man, I believe, the value of 
regular and systematic saving. Be- 
cause, while helping to settle and ad- 
just many estates, I have visited many 
bereft homes—have known many fam- 
ilies suddenly deprived of the provider 
and protector. I know what life insur- 
ance has meant to many more. 

“Because I have matured one twenty- 
payment policy, and know the sensa- 
tion. Because of the many dark places 
in my life that have been made so 
much brighter by the thought of the 
insurance I carry. Because I can save 
my son considerable real money by 
starting his insurance and carrying it 
for him for the five years, while he is 








and service. 


men are found. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 


State Mutual Life 


Assurance Company 


of WORCESTER, MASS. 
Incorporated 1844 


1919 
SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


For 75 years—far longer than the average life—the 
STATE MUTUAL has furnished unsurpassed protection 


STEPHEN IRELAND, 
Superintendent of Agencies 














Additions are made to our agency force when the right 


D. W. CARTER, Secretary 
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Office, 277 Broadway. New York City. 


COMMITTEE | WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 





THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 


Good men, whether experienced in’ fe insurance or not, may make direct contracts with this 
Company, for a timited territory if desired, and secure for themselves, in addition to first year’s com- 
mission, a renewal interest insuring an income for the future. Address the Company at its Home 


JOHN P. MUNN, M. D.. President 
FINANCE (CLARENCE Hl. KEBSEY, Pres. Title Guarantee and Tru t Co. 
EDWARL TOWNSIND Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 
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Unique Text Book 
On Group Insurance 


! 
ENDORSED BY W. F. CHAMBERLIN 








Dickens’ “Christmas Carol,” With 
“Fessiwig” and “Scrooge” Appro- 
priate for Holiday Season 





“The Minneapolis News” in report- 
ing an address given before the Manu- 
facturers’ Club of Minneapolis by W. 
F. Chamberlin, superintendent of the 
group department of the Travelers 
says: 

“At the close of Mr. Chamberlin’s ad- 
dress, an hour was consumed in asking 
questions. One member of the club sug- 
gested that the speaker name a good 
textbook on group insurance. Mr. 
Chamberlin replied that taking into 
consideration the approaching holiday 
season, the best book he could name 
would be Dickens’ ‘Christmas Carol.’ 








finishing high school and college, be- 
fore he could take it out himself. Be- 
cause I know that if he can only keep 
up these small payments, no matter 
what else may happen to me or him or 
to our investments, he will have a 
$2,000 estate some day, sure.”—Chicago 
“Evening Post.” 


This statement produced some amuse- 
ment for the club members but Mr. 
Chamberlin insisted that he was ser- 
ious. He was asked why and replied: 

“‘Every employer should read agaia 
the story of old Fessiwig who once a 
year cleared off the floor cf the old 
warehouse and gave a party to all who 
worked with him. Every employer 
should listen again to the Ghost which 
told Scrooge that it is a very small 
matter to make silly folks full of grati- 
tude for a cost of three pounds, and 
hear the reply of Scrooge who is trans- 
formed back into his youth, insisting 
that it was not the cost of the party 
but that Fessiwig had the power to 
make his employes happy or unhappy, 
to make their service light or burden- 
some, a pleasure or a toil, and then 
hear Scrooge say that the power of 
Fessiwig was in words and looks, in 
things so slight and insignificant that 
it was impossible to count them, and 
that the happiness he gave his men 
was quite as great as if it cost a for- 
tune.’ 

“Tr will do no harm,’ added Mr. 
Chamberlin, ‘to read again the career 
of Scrooge, his one time attitude to- 
ward his clerks, and his change of 
heart. It is the best thing I know of 
now to read.’” 





The Supreme Forest Woodmen Circle 
have adopted new rates which wil! add 
to safety. 





Assets Insurance in Force 
ae ee $ — 889,073 


3,621,170 43,443,633 
145,055,484 


Dec. 31—1888.. 
1898. 





1908..... 
1918..... 15,758,208 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President 





A Record of Thirty Years of Progress— 


Ten- Year Periods 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


Organized February 23rd, 1888 


ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITIES 


Open to Agents in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, 
and Michigan 


Income Policies Issued 
1889-1898........$ 2,128,182 460,386 
1899-1908........ 1 1,169,329 
1909-1918........ 35,887,982 2,199,357 


CINCINNATI 


West Virginia, Western Pennsylvania 
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It protects your own declining 
proof” if you die. 


Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


The farsighted “Maturing Policy” of the Provident is in accord 
with the Spirit of the Age. 


years, 


You can make it “Shark 








Nerthwest corner Fourth and Chestnut Streets 











THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 








WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Birdseye Tells of 
Pittsburgh L, & T. Deal 


CLAIMS 





STILL GOOD FAITH 





Says He Would Have Made Company 
Strong Had He Not Been 
“Interfered With” 





Further taken this 
week and last week against Clarence *. 
Birdseye, his son Kellogg Birdseye, and 
George Montgomery, who are on trial 
in Pittsburgh charged with the wrecking 
of the Pittsburgh Life & Trust, and on 
Monday Clarence F. Birdseye took the 
witness stand in his own defense and 
attempted to refute the charges made 
against him that he is responsible for 
the loss of millions of dollars to policy- 
holders. 

Appearing: for the state, Thomas 
Crawford, a process server in New 
York, told at the session on November 
12, how he had received $70.09 from C. 
Birdseye as a present for acting us in- 
termediary in the sale of the valuable 
St. James and Washington Life Bui!d- 
ings on Broadway in New York by the 
defendant to a certain Stonewall J. 
Jackson. Another witness, W. D. Mac- 
Queston. of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., vice- 
nresident of Pittsburgh Life & Trust 
after the Birdseyes had gained control, 
tnoke of his first meeting with the elder 
Birdseye on a train en route to Pitts- 
burgh ‘The latter acquainted MacQues- 
ton with the idea of obtaining the se- 
curities of the life company and sub- 
stituting for them the bonds of a lum- 
ber company in the South. 


testimony was 


Purchase of Dare Lumber Company 
James H. Mahan, of New York, for- 
merly secretary of the company, testt- 
fied at the following session to the nnur- 
chase of the Dare Lumber Co. for $666,- 
100 and to the issuance of $6,000,000 in 
honds on the value of this property. 
These bonds were taken in payment for 
the two buildings in Now York, which 
were sold to Jackson. In a resolution 
authorizing the sale of these buildings, 
passed by the dummy directors, it was 
deemed advisable to substitute in the 


treasury of the company the bonds of 
the Dare Lumher Company for the titles 
of the buildings because the interest on 
the former exceeded the net renta! on 
the New York property. 

It was brought out on Friday that be- 
fore the defendants gained possession 
of the Dare Lumber Company, the book 
assets of the company were altered 30 
that. they amounted to $21,500,000, al- 
though the purchase price later totaled 
only $666,900 as already mentioned. 
The books were changed to show in- 
creased assets on Marck 26 and 28, as 
C. Birdseye took over control of the 
Pittsburgh Life on the following day 
and bought the lminber company on tie 
day after that 


Birdseye on the Stand 

No session was held on Saturday, an 
on Monday Clarence F,. Birdseye took 
the witness stand himself and testified 
that the Pittsburgh Life & Trust was 
a wreck prior to his connection with it. 
“Through the interference of the New 
York State Insurance Department,” he 
was Drevented, he said, from completing 
his plan of merging the company with 
four New York companies, which wou'd 
have mude the combination one of the 
strongest in the country. 

Every attempt was made on his part, 
he ststed. to save his company; 4@!- 
though the assets were severely in- 
jured by a shrinkage in the value of the 
two buildings in New York. According 
to his estimate the bonds of the Dare 
Lumber Company represented forest 
lands worth from $15,000,000 to $30,000.,- 
000, and if their substitution for the 
New York rea! estate had been sanc- 
tioned the life company would have 
been operating on a successful financial 
basis within a short time. With its lib- 
eral charter, the defendant said the 
Pittsburgh Life & Trust could hava 
been made a holding company for the 
lumber bonds and other’ securities. 
Wher he outlired this plan to Superin- 
tendent Jesse Phillips of the New York 
State Insurance Department on several 
later occasions, the latter expressed no 
definite opinion either for or against it, 
he asserted. 

Superivtendent Phillips, of New York 
who exnosed the Pittsburgh Life & 
Trust del, and gave it publicity, also 
visited Pittsburgh to give testimony. 

Cross-examined on the stand by Dis- 


trict Attorney Rowand, Birdseye ad- 
mitted that he had the title of the 
Washington Life and St. James build- 
ings transferred to the Interstate Trust 
Company of Philadelphia, in which in- 
stitution he has been a_ stockholder 
since March, 1917, but denied he had 
promised Superintendent Phillips not to 
transfer any of the real estate of the 
Pittsburgh Life. For completing this 
transfer he told of receiving additional 
stock of the Interstate Trust. 

At the opening of the session on 
Tuesday the district attorney question- 
ed Birdseye in a general way concern- 
ing his career as a lawyer, and during 
the course of the examination it was 
discovered that Birdseye had been sus- 
pended for a year in 1914 by an order 
of court in New York. He declared he 
has practiced law for ferty-five years. 

BOLSHEVIK ACTION 
Take Over Russian Assets of Two 
Companies; Also Relieve Them 
of Liabilities 





At the meeting of the insurance 
commissioners on Monday of this week 
the statement was made that the Bol- 
shevik Government has taken over the 
assets of the New York Life and Equit- 
able in Russia. The companies are 
also relieved of liabilities there; so 
the insurance commissioners decided 
that the account should be wiped off 
both ways, thus protecting the com- 
panies in their statements to the de- 
partment. 





Cc. A. JENNEY DEAD 

Charles A. Jenney, for years one 
of the best known insurance newspaper 
men in America, and president of the 
company which issues “The Weekly 
Underwriter,” died at the age of 78 
this week. For many years he never 
missed a convention of insurance com- 
missioners. He was born in New Eng- 
land, became a drygoods merchant, and 
in 1865 was made secretary of the sta- 
tistical bureau of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. He had charge 
ot insurance statistics of the tenth and 
eleventh censuses. He has not been 
active for several years. 


Prince of Wales To 
Decorate Actuary 





J. B. MACLEAN’S MILITARY CROSS 





Mutual Life Actuary Distinguished 
Himself With Scottish Rifles; 
Presentation on “Renown” 

A feature of the visit to this country 
of interest to a number of life insur- 
ance men will be the presentation by 
the Prince of Wales on Saturday of the 
Military Cross to Captain Joseph Bro- 
therton Maclean, a brother of Alexander 
T. Maclean, assistant actuary of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life. He is in 
the actuarial department of the Mutual 
Life; is a Fellow of the Faculty, a Fel- 
low of the Institute and a Fellow of the 
Actuarial Society of America, a distinc- 
tion which is shared by only four other 
actuaries. 

Captain Maclean, who was with the 
Scottish Rifles, won the Military Cross 
for the particular action, described as 
follows by the London Gazette: 


“During the operations on the 23- 
24th Octoher, 1918. he disnlaved most 
conspicuous gallantry and __ tactical 


ability in the handling of his company 
in the advance towards Poix du Nor. 
Once, on seeing an enemy machine gun 
threaten his flank, he at once put him- 
self at the head of a small party, at- 
tacked and captured the post. In so 
doing he killed or took prisoners a num- 
ber of the enemy.” 

The presentation took place on the 
“Renown,” where the Prince of Wales 
is living while in New York. 


$2,000,000 IN FOUR MONTHS 
On November 1, 1919, Adolph Hollan- 
cer, of the Equitable in New York 
(ity, had qualified for the 1920 $2,000.- 
00 Corps. He paid for this in four 
1ionths. 
Cc. J. RHOADS A DIRECTOR 
Charles J. Rhoads has heen elected 
a director of the Provident Life & Trust 
of Philadelphia. He was formerly gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Philadelphia. 








insuring public. 








What Money Could Not Buy 


The name Massachusetts Mutual is packed full of meaning to the 


It stands for perfect protection at low net cost, for 
absolute security, and for unexcelled service. 


which no money could buy—an untarnished reputation. 
years of square dealing have gone into the making of that name. 
strange that it means so much to the representatives of the Company? 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


It stands for something 
Sixty-eight 
Is it 




















The Agents of the | 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 
After another Year of Splendid Success, 














Face the New Responsibilities resulting from the War, 
with the Determination to give that 


Generous Service which is making Life Insurance 


A Universal Necessity 
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More Liberal U. S. 
Re-Instatement Rights 





STATEMENTS ABOUT HEALTH 





Necessary After Three Months Follow- 
ing Date of Discharge; Latest 
Rulings 





A series of decisions issued by the 
Director of the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury provides more 
liberal conditions for reinstatement of 
lapsed or canceled insurance. 

The provisions of Treasury Decision 
No. 47, allowing eighteen months from 
the date of discharge for reinstate- 
ment upon payment of only two months’ 
premiums on the amount of insurance 
to be reinstated, are retained. That 
decision is liberalized, however, by 2 
new provision that men out of the 
service are permitted to reinstate by 
merely paying the two months’ pre- 
miums without making a statement as 
to health at any time within three 
calendar months following the month 
of discharge. 

After the three months following the 
date of discharge have elapsed, a state- 
ment from the applicant to the effect 
that he is in as good health as at the 
date of discharge or at the expiration 
of the grace period, whichever is the 
later date, will be required together 
with a written application for rein- 
statement and the tender of two 
months’ premiums on the amount of 
insurance. he wishes to reinstate. 

In order to give all former service 
men whose insurance has lapsed or 
been cancelled, a fair chance to Tre- 
instate their insurance, including men 
who have been out of the service 
eighteen menths or more, and who are 
therefore barred from reinstatement. 
under the former ruling, a_ special 
blanket ruling is made which allows all 
ex-service men to reinstate their insur- 
ance before December 31, 1919, provid- 
ed that each applicant is in as good 
health as at date of* discharge or at 
expiration of the grace period, which- 
ever is the later date, and so states in 
his application. Of course it is neces- 
sary that he tender the two months’ 
premiums on the amount of insurance 
he wishes to reinstate. 

Service men who reinstated their in- 
surance by payment of all back pre- 
miums prior to July 25, 1919, when the 
decision requiring payment of only two 
months’ premiums went into effect, 
upon written application to the Bureau 
may have any premiums paid in excess 
of two applied toward the payment of 
future premiums. For example, if after 
a policy had lapsed for six months, a 
man reinstated and paid six months’ 
premiums instead of two, he may se- 
cure credit for four months’ premiums. 

The provisions for reinstatement do 
not protect a man until he actually re- 
instates. If he waits he may not be 

. in as good health as he was at the time 
of discharge and consequently may not 
be able to secure reinstatement. 

Leon O. Fisher, one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, has returned to New York 
after nearly a vear as assistant direc- 
tor in charge of the insurance division 
of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, 
Washington. Before leaving he was 
presented with a handsomely engraved 
copperplate plaque, .testifying to the 
services rendered by him in behalf of 
the bureau, and bearing signatures of 
Carter Glass, former Secretary of the 
Treasury and Director Cholmeley-Jones 
of the bureau. 

* * * 

The Perez F. Huff Agency of the Trav- 
elers says it has written since the first 
of the year to date—sixteen millions of 
new life business. On October Ist the 
record was fourteen millions. 


ELECT HOPKINS PRESIDENT 





Annual Meeting of National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Life Under- 
writers in Chicago 





At the closing session of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Life Un- 
derwriters in Chicago this week tae 
following officers were elected: 

President, Dr. George W. Hopkins, 
Pure Protection Life, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Vice-president, Edward M. Martin, 
Guarantee Fund Life, Omaha. 

Secretary, Nelson O. Tiffany, Mason- 
ic Life Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Treasurer, A. J. Davis, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Action was taken on the problems 
of insurance taxation and legislation 
hostile to assessment companies. A 
press vigilance committee was appoint- 
ed, made up of the attorneys for the 
companies to watch for attacks on as- 
sessment insurance and prepare an- 
swers. Edward M. Martin of Omaha 
was made chairman of the legislative 
committee, which is to seek the adop- 
tion of a uniform law. 


John IT. Fisher, of St. Louis, is in New 
York organizing a casualty company. 


ETHICS COMMITTEE 





W. F. Atkinson, Northwestern Mutual, 
Made Chairman of Business 
Practice Body 





The Life Underwriters’ Association 
of New York has appointed a “business 
practice committee,” of which W. F. At- 
kinson, Northwestern Mutual, is chair- 
man; and other members are Lawrence 
Priddy, O. S. Rogers, Leroy Bowers and 
Sheppard Homans. 

Among other chairmen of committees 
appointed are E. W. Allen, New Eng- 
land Mutual, reception committee; J. 
C. Dempsey, New England, entertain- 
ment committee; L. A. Cerf, Mutual 
Benefit, education committee; J. 535. 
Myrick, Mutual Life, legislation and 
taxation committee; J. S. Myrick, war 
activities committee; O. S. Rogers, 
Phoenix Mutual, by-laws committee; 
C. B. Knight, Union Central, annual 
dinner committee; and Lawrence Prid- 
dy, New York Life, membership com- 
mittee. 





SALESMANSHIP CONGRESS 
A salesmanship convention is to be 
held in Chicago on January 26. It will 
be under the auspices of the Life Un- 
aerwriters’ Association of Chicago. 

















Rights and duties are personal. 
The combined rights of individuals make up the rights of nations, and 
the “rights” of nations sometimes clash. It was for the protection of 
these individual rights that Americans entered the war; it was to defend 
these rights that we raised vast armies, disciplined and equipped them, 
It was for individual rights that our 
men fought so heroically. Their victory is a victory for individual rights. 


and sent them overseas to fight. 


them with other men’s rights. 


guard. 


how imperative it becomes. 


Life Insurance. 





346 BROADWAY, 














THE RIGHTS OF 
THE INDIVIDUAL 


AND THE SAFEGUARDS OF INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS 


Laws and courts and treaties and bailiffs and armies are properly 
the safeguards of individual and national rights. The first law of man- 
kind was club-law—the law of the strongest—the law of the jungle. 
The ultimate law—the law toward which Democracies are struggling— 
will be the law which gives every individual his rights, harmonizing 


In a Democracy men are assumed to have been born with certain 
inalienable rights which are protected and restrained by laws which men 
themselves more or less directly make and execute. 


Laws are not rights; they should define rights and be their safe- 
Apply this reasoning to Life Insurance and see how reasonable and 


The wife, who is the home-maker, and who, while making the 
home, loses the opportunity to earn an independent income, has the right 
to some sort of protection against the risk of her husband’s death. 
Children have a right to be well brought up and well educated. These 
rights should be safeguarded as against the death or total disability of 
the husband and father. In most cases there is no safeguard except 


Pleasure and pain are personal. 








The rights of the individuals—husband, wife and children—are 
written in the policy, and are further safeguarded by the accumulations 
of the insuring company and by the laws under which it operates. You 
can’t live real democracy without insuring your life. 


The New York Life Insurance Company issues a Policy insuring 
against the risk of death or total disability. 
seventy-four years of experience, abundant resources, and the super- 
vision of laws that define and maintain the rights of individuals. 


Behind each Policy is 


New York Life Insurance Company 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Adopt Average 
Plan of Valuation 





COMMISSIONERS TAKE ACTION 





Last Year and This Year Valuations 
to Be Added Then Divided 
By Two 





Tne average valuation system for 
security values in insurance company 
statements will again be used this year 
instead of the actual market quotations 
as of December 31, 1919. This was de- 
cided by the committee on valuation 
of securities of the National Conver 
tion of Insurance Commissioners. 

The following resolution was adopt- 
ed by the commissioners: 

“Resolved, That Marvyn Scudder, of 
the Investors’ Agency, who is under 
contract with the committee to pro- 
vide the values to be published in the 
Book of Security Valuations to be pre- 
pared and distributed to the various 
insurance departments, companies and 
fraternal societies early in January, 
1920, be instructed to prepare tie val- 
ues by adding to the values set forth 
in the last publication of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers the actual market values as of No- 
vember 1, 1919, and dividing the sum 
so obtained by two; provided, however, 
that in no case shall the value be fixed 
at less than the ectual market value of 
December 31, 1919; and _ provided, 
further, that United States Liberty and 
Victory Loan bonds, when acquired by 
subscription from the government, 
shall be carried at not less than par, 
but those purchased otherwise shall be 
carried at the actual market value of 
December 31, 1919.” . 

President VanDyke, of the North- 
western Mutual, was one of the speak- 
ers. He made a strong plea for the 
amortization plan of valuing bonds held 
by life insurance companies. 

NEW PENN MUTUAL REALTY 

Philadelphia, Ncv. 17.—When_ the 
stately home office building of the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company was 
erected in 1914 at Sixth and Walnut 
streets, ample space was planned for 
future growth. The development has 
been much more rapid than anticipated. 
Every portion of the large building is 
occupied and some of the departments 
are overcrowded. To obviate the con- 
gestion, the company has _ purchased 
the adjoining five-story building and lot 
25 by 220 feet, 524 Walnut Street, for 
$65,000. The acquired premises will b? 
utilized for the time being and later on 
the site will be improved by an addi- 
tion te the main building. 





FRATERNALS CRITICISED 

It is far from being a credit to the 
fraternal organizations of Philadelphia 
that they participated in misapnplying 
75 per cent of the $426,328 appropriated 
for the relief of the families of soldiers 
and sailors by City Councils by accept- 
ing funds intended to prevent suffer- 
ing and want to pay for an advertising 
scheme camouflaged as a patriotic dem- 
onstration and peace jubilee. 

TALKS TO WOOLEN MEN 

Preble Tucker, of the Union Central, 
addressed the Woolen Goods Exchange 
of the United States, on Wednesday, 
his subject being ‘Production Develop- 
ment and the Employment Problem.” 
Mr. Tucker recently devised the Tucker 
Operating Unit Plan for employes in 
industry. 

BOSTON OFFICERS 

The new officers of the Boston Life 
Underwriters’ Association are J. Eve- 
rett Hicks, president; Franklin W. 


tanse and Charles C. Gilman, vice- 
presidents; Clinton A. Ferguson, sec- 
retary-treasurer; and Robert W. Moore, 
Jr., chairman executive committee. 
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Kavanagh’s Views On 
Health Insurance 





POSITION OF LIFE COMPANIES 





Thinks Health Business Can Be Trans- 
acted By Life Companies With 
Greatest Economy 





One of the striking papers delivered 
at the convention last week of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Agency Officers was that 


of J. E. Kavanagh, one of the vice- 
presidents of the Metropolitan Life. 
What he said about disability and 


health insurance attracted a great deal 
of attention among underwriters, both 
life and casualty, throughout the coun- 
try, his concluding statement being that 
the life companies in his opinion could 
transact health insurance on a more 
economic basis than that which pre- 
vails at present. Mr. Kavanagh said: 

“Life insurance policies have had 
new features added to them of late, 
such as total and permanent disability 
benefits; then later on double indemnity 
features, each of these being in form 
of health benefit attached to the life 
policy given in the nature of a waiver 
of premium, has been recently enlarged 
upon, until today certain contracts of 
life insurance are written with month- 
ly annuity benefits payable in event of 
total and permanent disability. These 
annuities are simply a form of health 
benefit given under another name. All 
we have to do is change the heading 
‘Total Permanent Disability’ to ‘Total 
Temporary Disability’ and we have 
what, in plain language, is known as 
health insurance. Already one large 
life insurance company pays such a ben- 
efit, while many of the companies hav- 
ing total permanent disability benefits 
recognize aS permanent disability many 
cases that have later on proved to have 
been but temporary. 

“The importance of the development 
along this line is manifest when the 
demand for social insurance is so per- 
sistent in certain states. This tendency 
on the part of the life insurance com- 
panies to improve their contracts so as 
to make them carry health benefits will 
probably increase, and if it does it is 
safe to say that life insurance policies 
will become more and more popular. 
Many persons already insured will want 
to add to their insurance policies with 
such benefits. In fact, it is conceivable 
that much of the health insurance busi- 
ness of the future may be written by 
the life insurance companies. Several 
of them have but recently entered the 
field; others are entering, some through 
the issuing of group health policies, and 
others through issuing direct individual 
health policies. This broadened field 
will bring ‘the life insurance agent in 
direct contact with a larger number of 
prospects and his increased acquaint- 
ance will bring to him increased sales 
which ultimately will mean increased 
production for the companies in gen- 
eral. 

“In this connection it might be well 
for us to recall that about fifty years 
ago the life and health insurance com- 
panies of this country were in their in- 
fancy. Today the life companies have 
become giants, while the health insur- 
ance is being done largely through fra- 


ternals, labor unions and sick benefit 
societies. The health companies of 
forty or fifty years ago are practically 
all out of existence. They charged in- 
adequate premiums and certainly did 
not so successfully keep down the over- 
head charges as have the life insurance 
companies. Too small a percentage of 
the premiums collected went back to 
the premium-paying public to make the 
health companies permanently success- 
ful. Now, however, that the stronger 
life companies have entered the field, 
proceeding for the most part cautiously, 
profiting by the experience of the past, 
it is fair to assume that they may be 
reasonably expected to produce large 
volumes of health business in conjunc- 
tion with the life benefits. 

“Undoubtedly the life companies, with 
their highly trained and full time ag- 
ents accustomed to transacting business 
on a first year and renewal commission 
basis, could transact the business of 
health insurance on a more economic 
basis than that which prevails at pres- 
ent.” 

Group Insurance 


In discussing group insurance Mr. 
Kavanagh, who is at the head of the 
group department of the Metropolitan, 
said: 

“Group life insurance offers a very 
productive field for the immediate 
future. With only a relatively small 
number of companies doing the busi- 
ness, already several hundred millions 
of insurance protection is in force. The 
ability of the companies to take risks 
without the formality of medical exam- 
ination, the sending into the homes of 
thousands of workmen insurance cer- 
tificates of large life insurance com- 
panies bought and paid for by success- 
ful employers, cannot fail but inspire 
confidence on the part of the masses 
on the subject of life insurance, thus 
making the field more fertile for the 
canvassing agent. Group life insurance 
lias now developed to the point where 
one city has insured its entire payroll, 
while other towns and cities are con- 
sidering similar action. Coupled with 
group life insurance much group health 
insurance is being written today, and 
this has brought the writing companies 
more intimately in touch with the sub- 
ject of old age pensions. Thousands of 
so-called pension schemes are in ex- 
istence in America today by municipal- 
ities for the policemen, firemen or 
school teachers, also by large corpora- 
tions for the benefit of their employes. 
Nearly all of them have been operated 
at too small a cost. This is notably the 
case in the various policemen’s, fire- 
men’s and teachers’ funds in many cit- 
ies and states throughout the country. 
These have created much dissatisfac- 
tion. New York City, for example, has 
had its pension fund investigated and 
found it to be insolvent, to the extent of 
over two hundred millions of dollars. 
Buffalo and other cities have had simi- 
Jar experiences. The school teachers of 
Virginia have had to have their pen- 
sions pro rated. The San Francisco 
teachers now receive only fifty per cent 
of the amount of the pensions expected. 
The Carnegie Foundation attempted to 
pension college professors and had to 
abandon the plan and organize an in- 
surance company. As a result of these 
experiences, the insurance companies 
are being called upon to provide pen- 
sions upon a scientific basis, either 
through mutual aid associations or- 
ganized in the plants or municipalities 
amongst the employes or through direct 
dealings with the employer or munici- 
pality. We find Church Boards serious- 
ly planning to pension ministers 
through dealing directly with insurance 
companies.” 
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PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 
it will be to your interest to investigate our proposition. 

PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, New York City 

















American Central Life 


Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Established 1899 
All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST -LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.0¢ to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITIONS ON DECEMBER 3i, 1918 
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$18,362,862.75 
6 s 


Capital and Surplus 736.057 97 


Insurance in Force ........ 
Payments to Policyholders pi ee 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization 


JOHN G. WALKER, President. 


























Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


ie D1m my For Agency Contracts address 
OALLA Tig tQe ante 
BIG FIwortn? : 


TExas GREAT SOUTHERN 


0. S. CARLTON 


RESIDENT 


IMSURANTT 
RIRUMIN 
A PIART HUD. 


SAN AMTONIDe 7 
*DtL AU COMPANY. 

















19,712 LEADS 


were distributed among Fidelity field men in 1918—the result of 
our direct mail advertising. This is agency co-operation on a 
vast scale and explains why we are writing more business than 
at any time in our history. 


The Fidelity operates in 40 states. Full level net premium 
reserve basis. Faithfully serving insurers since 1878. Insurance 
in force over $150,000,000. 


A Few Agency Openings for the Right Men 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 











Are You Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 
Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Can Actuaries Make 
12 Months’ Forecasts? 





ARTHUR F. HALL SAYS THEY CAN 





Lincoln National’s Manager Says Sur- 
plus and Production Can Be 
Estimated Year Ahead 





Arthur F. Hall, vice-president and 
general manager of the Lincoln Na- 
tional, in a talk on the actuary’s du- 
ties, responsibilities and relations to 
the agency force, caused quite a stir 
at the Chicago meeting of the Conven- 
tion of Life Officers by saying that on 
the first of January his company was 
able to forecast within $20,000 what 
the surplus would be on the following 
December 31, and also, forecast amount 
of production. within $1,000,000 or so. 
In private conversation some of those 
who heard Mr. Hall declared that if 
this were true Actuary Mead, of the 
Lincoln National, is one of the wizards 
of the age. They cannot understand 
how any one could have foreseen the 
tremendous production volume of 1919, 
or have forecasted it so closely. 

Another statement Mr. Hall 
made and which brought a retort from 
L. Seton Lindsay, superintendent of 
agents of the New York Life, was that 
six of the Lincoln National’s producers 
who were doing more than a million a 
year had been with New York com- 
panies, but had left those companies 
because they lacked the personal touch 
—could not see officers when they were 
in New York. 


which 


Mr. Lindsay said that he regarded 
this as quite an implied compliment 
for the New York companies, in as 
much as the Lincoln National paid for 
$22,000,000 last year. 

“If six of the agents who formerly 
were with New York companies are 
going at the rate of more than a mil- 
lion a year, they are writing quite a 
considerable percentage of the Lincoln 
National’s business, which speaks well 
for their training,” he said. 

In referring to his own company, Mr. 
Lindsay remarked later that if-any im- 
pression prevails that officers of the 
New York Life are difficult for agents 
to see it is a mistaken one, as there is 
an open door for them. 

a * ~ 


No paper delivered at the convention 
cf the Association of Agency Officers 
in Chicago last week attracted more 
attention than did that of Philip 
Burnet, president of the Continental 
Life, of Wilmington. In this paper Mr. 
Purnet traced the relationship between 
mounting commodity prices and life 
insurance* expansion production, illnus- 
trating what had happened after the 
civil war and what is happening now. 
He illustrated that the amount of new 
life insurance annually issued in thi: 
country from 1860 to 1880 paralleled 
with remarkable accuracy the rise and 
fall of commodity prices during the 
same period. Mr. Burnet is regarded 
as one of the most astute and far- 
sighted students of the business, and 
anvthing he has to say is listened to 
with great interest. 

- . - 


The names of 25,589 high grade offi- 
cers recently released from the army 
have been given to the Association of 
Life Agency Officers by the War De- 
partment. They were supplied to 
thirty-five members who requested 
them. It is believed that many of these 
former officers will become insurance 
agents. 








A national, annual institution that has de- 


REAL BIG MEN 


in life insurance give unqualified endorse- 
ment to The Eastern Underwriter’s 


Gold Book of 


Life Insurance Selling 








veloped many men beyond the mediocre. 


Did you get yours?. Send fifty cents or 
write for table of contents. 


PRICES: 
Single Copies, 50 Cents, 





3 to 1000 Copies, 25 Cents Each 
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NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


WHICH FOR 


SIXTY-NINE YEARS 


HAS PROTECTED THE 


HOME AND FAMILY 


Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies 














HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 


PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from age 3 months 


next birthday to 6 years. 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in full immediate benefit from date of issue. 


ORDINARY POLICIES contain a valuable Disability clause and are guar- 


anteed by State Endorsement. 
GOOD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS 


Executive offices No. SOG Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BASIL S. WALSH, President JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 




















you are advised that the term ‘indi- 
vidual beneficiary,’ as used in section 213 
(b) 1, Revenue Act of 1918, is held to 
include a partnership beneficiary. Ac- 
cordingly a partnership is not required 
to include in gross income the proceeds 
of life insurance policies paid to it 
upon the death of the insured.” 


PARTNERSHIP INCOME 

The Penn Mutual has received this 
ruling from P. S. Talbert, acting as- 
sistant to the commissioner of internal 
revenue: 

“Receipt is hereby acknowledged of 
your letter of September 8, 1919, ask- 
ing if a ruling has been made by which 
the income received by a partnership 
from an insurance policy, upon the 
death of one of the partners, is subject 
to income tax. 

“In reply, you are advised that no 
ruling as stated above has been made 
by this department. In this connection 


GOOD PROGRAM READY 
The Industrial Safety Congress has 
a fine program for the convention in 
Syracuse December 1 to 4. There will 
be a foreman’s day, a safety man’s day 
and an inspector’s day. 











| CO-OPERATION No. 19 


| HREE-FOURTHS of 

our new paid premi- 
ums during the first half 
of 1919 were personally 
produced by a group of 
one hundred and eighty- 
three Phoenix Mutual rep- 
resentatives. The new pre- 
miums of this group total- 
ed $591,598.93, which is 
an average for the half year 
of $3,232.78 for each indi- 
vidual. 

It is to full-time repre- 
sentatives of this type that 
we are extending our effec- 
tive plans of agency co- 
| operation. 





Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 
FR of Hartford, Conn. la 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 


is 
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Joseph |1. Woodward on Inflation 


(Continued from page 2) 


place within a relatively short period 
of time there is no great disparity be- 
tween the true value of the considera- 
tion and the true value of the benefit. 
But where, as in life insurance, the pre- 
miurm payments may extend over many 
years, the fluctuating purchasing power 
of rooney is obviousiy an important 
consideration.” 


Evil Social Effect of Inflation. 


Many beneficiaries are today receiv- 
ing insurance money which has lost 
over 40 per cent of its purchasing power 
as compared to the money received by 
the company as premiums. There can 
be no better example of the evil social 
effects of inflation than this. In effect, 
more than 40 per cent of the vast ac- 
cumulations of the life insurante com- 
panies of this country—the property 
of the policyholders held for the pro- 
tection of families left helpless through 
the death of the bread winner—has, if 
present conditions prove permanent, 
been confiscated and devoted to paying 
the cost of the war. No scheme of de- 
liberate taxation could conceivably be 
as drastic as this. The injustice of it 
all is none the less cruel for being un- 
intentional and the fault of no one in 
particular. Again, consider the situa- 
tion of annuitants aud of the beneficia- 
ries under long term awards under 
workmen’s compensation acts. An in- 
come probably all too meager for its 
purpose at the time it was entered upon 
has now become woefully inadequate. 
These are facts which should not be 
overlooked. 


Investments 


What has been the effect of inflation 
upon the investments of insurance com- 
panies? The most important class of 
investment is bonds. The holder of a 
bond is a creditor as distinguished from 
a property owner. If the purchasing 
power of a dollar declines between the 
time he lends his money and the time 
it is repaid to him he has no redress. 
In extreme cases the loss of purchas- 
ing power during the term of an in- 
vestment may exceed the entire amount 
of interest reeeived. The only way in 
which a company might have protected 
itself against the effects of inflation 
would have been to invest part of its 
assets in stocks and in real estate. A 
good many fire and casualty companies 
have considerable holdings of stocks 
but, unfortunately, these are mostly 
railroad stocks which fail to respond 
to the increased values of the proper- 
ties whose ownership they represent 
for the reason that it is highly unlikely 
that the government will ever permit 
the stockholders to profit to any extent 
through such increases in the value of 
their properties. Real estate holdings 
of insurance companies are inconsid- 
erable and represent chiefly buildings 
acquired for the company’s own occu- 
pancy. A dozen yeurs ago, the late 
Professor Lester W. Zartman, with a 
fine disregard for prevailing opinion, 
advocated the purchase of real estate 


by life insurance companies as an in- . 


vestment, citing the success of the 
French companies in this field. The 
legislative policy in this country, how- 
ever, has been to prohibit life insurance 
companies from investing in stocks or 
in real estate beyond the requirements 
of the company for its own occupancy: 
a company could not hedge against the 
effects of an impending inflation even 
had it been foreseen. One of the in- 
cidental benefits of the present situa- 
tion is that companies now find them- 
selves in a position where they can 
dispose of properties acquired years 
ago under foreclosure on most satis- 
factory terms. Although the fire and 
casualty companies have been relative- 
ly unhampered by legislative restric- 
tions only a very few have so divided 
their holdings between bonds and 
stocks as to receive some advantage 
from the effects of inflation upon in- 
vestments. 


“It is a trite saying that America is 


now the world’s great creditor nation,” 
said Mr. Woodward. “Has this any 
meaning for insurance companies? 
During the period of England’s eco- 
nomic and financial supremacy British 
insurance companies were liberal in- 
vestors in American securities. This 
was true independent of whether or not 
the company was admitted to transact 
business in the United States. The 
present exceptional state of affairs in 
the foreign exchange market makes 
first class investments in the allied na- 
tions most attractive. But our statutes 
prohibit such investments on the part 
of American companies unless they are 
admitted to transact business in the 
countries in question. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that it does not seem 
likely that many of our companies will 
desire to make investments of this kind, 
helpful as that action might be to the 
promotion of trade relations.” 


Harrison B. Smith, president of the 
George Washington Life, has been in 
the coal business all of his life as have 
many of his friends and business asso- 
ciates. He has been president, secro- 
tary and treasurer of coal companies 
actually operating coal mines or own- 
ing coal properties. With this back- 
ground he has made a statement about 
the coal strike to his agents. Up to 
date, he says, he has not had an inter- 
est in a coal property which has earned 
consistently 6 per cent. If the market 
is good there are no cars. If there are 
cars, there is no market. If there are 
both cars and market, there are n9% 
miners. If there are cars, miners and 
market, the market price is below the 
cost of production. His experience is 
that the only way to make money from 
the coal business is to sell out and 
that the mines which pay best are those 
started by the miners themselves and 
which are so small that when conditions 
are not propitious they can be nailed 
vp and “the coal barons go to their 
farms nearby and raise potatoes and 
chickens until conditions are better.” 
Continuing he said: “Our West Vir- 
ginia legislature recognized the hazard 
of the coal business when it enacted 





GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COM PANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 
AND 
ILL PAY THEM WELL 





the statute denying to insurance com- 
panies the right of investing in the se- 
curities of coal companies. If West 
Virginia coal operators are ‘barons,’ 
then West Virginia farmers are ‘earls’ 
and West Virginia grocers are ‘kings.’ 
Any coal miner who has saved a few 
hundred dollars can become a ‘coal 
baron,’ but he does not want to.” 





FRATERNAL 1919 PRODUCTION 


The production of fraternal insurance 
companies has increased—up to No- 
vember 1—20 per cent over same period 
of last year. Total for year is esti- 
mated at $1,120,000,000. The Eastern 
Underwriter is indebted to the “Fra- 
ternal Monitor,” of Rochester, N. Y.., 
for this information. 








More 


Insurance 








In Force 





than 
any other company 


west of the 


Mississippi River 


Bankers Life 


Company 
DES MOINES 


GEO. KUHNS 


President 











HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE’ CO. 
(Purely Mutual) 

256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

WILLIAM A. MARSHALL 





President 
The 9 Annual Report of the 
Home Life Insurance Company 


shows over Four Million Dollars 
paid to policyholders in ‘“. of 
which over Seven —e, ou 
sand was in dividends. e in- 
fluenza pneumonia epidemic caused 
an abnormal mortality greater than 
any experienced in the Company's 
history, but notwithstanding this 
the assets show an increase of 
more than 4% and «re now over 
Thirty-Six Million Dollars 


_ The total insurance in force was 
increased during the year 8.6% and 
is now nearly One Hundred and 
Fifty-Nine Million Dollars. 





For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 





| 256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

















Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for : 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 

JOHN F ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 











THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 














IN THE CENTER OF THE U. S. A. 








AS EVERLASTING 
AS THE HILLS. 











is located a big, vigorous, and growing 
institution of Life Insurance. 


Our geographical location enables us to 
render exceptional service to our policy- 
holders and field force. 


Over $200,000,000 of insurance in force. 

Investigate for yourself. 

Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
M. E. SINGLETON, President 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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FIRE INSURANCE “GENERAL 
AGENTS” 

That the situation in Denver, where 
the appointment of so-called general 
agents who really were doing only a 
local agency business has stirred up 
all sorts of trouble for the companies, 
may soon be duplicated in some other 
cities unless steps are taken at once 
to correct the evil, is the belief ex- 
pressed by some of the Western de- 
partment managers. It is stated that 
a considerable number of these gen- 
eral agents have been appointed in Des 
Moines and that there are indications 
that a similar situation is developing 
in Omaha, and also, in Spokane and 
some of the cities in the Pacific coast 
territory. 

Managers who oppose this practice 
declare that not only is it unfair to the 
local agents, who must always be the 
principal feeders for the companies, 
but that it is likely to get the compan- 
ies into trouble with the insurance de- 
partments of some of the states af- 
fected, because of the increase in the 
acquisition cost as a result of the pay- 
ment of higher commissions to tae 
“reneral agents.” As a result they are 
urging the redrafting and broadening 
of the definition of a general agent 
adopted by the Rocky Mountain Ad- 
visory Committee at its recent meet- 
ing in. Denver so that it may be made 
to apply everywhere. In that case a 
general agent was declared to be a 
person or firm who holds power of at- 
torney from a fire insurance company 
to do and perform the functions of an 
officer of the company so far as the op- 
erations of the company are concerned 
within one or more states within the 
territory of the Rocky Mountain Fire 
Underwriters’ Association. He shall 
have an office where all the original 
records are maintained, including daily 
reports, monthly reports, books of rec- 
ord, etc. He must pass upon all re- 
ports of fire insuran¢e business written 
by his company in his entire field, 
which must comprise at least an en- 
tire state. The company must be a 
member of the Union, the Bureau of 
the Pacific Coast Board, provided any 
one of the companies for which he is 
appointed as general agent is a mem- 








THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 
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George W. Babb and Thomas A. 
Ralston, United States manager and 
assistant United States manager, re- 
spectively of the Northern Assurance of 
London, will retire from their present 
positions on December 31. Mr. Babb 
will remain associated with the com- 
pany as a United States trustee, while 
Mr. Ralston plans to become a general 
insurance broker. The Northern an- 
nounces that Alfred G. Martin and J. 
Victor Lane, both of whom have been 
agency superintendents in the New 
York office for more than ten years, 
will succeed to the position of the re- 
tiring officers on January 1, 1920. 

Alfred G. Martin, for years has been 
one of the most popular insurance men 
in New York, honored by election to 
such positions as president of the Un- 
derwriters Association of New York 
State and president of the Suburban 
Exchange. Before going into the Home 
Office of the Northern, where he has 
been agency superintendent, he was in 
the field. He has been on many im- 
portant committees. Mr. Lane, also 


ber of either of the three organizations 
in their territory. He must employ a 
special agent or himself act as such, or 
shall actually appoint agents through- 
out the territory to such an extent as 
to demonstrate to the supervising com- 
mittee the bona fides of his general 
agency status. 

There is no desire to question the 
position of legitimate general agencies 
or that there is a field for them, but 
there must be some way. to draw the 
line, and the general principles laid 
down in the Denver definition are 
probably as good as any that have been 
framed so far. 


stands well with the underwriting and 
agency fraternity, and has been with 
the Northern for years. 

George W. Babb, is one of the great 
students of fire insurance and his un- 
tiring and unsellish work for the ser- 
vice to welfare of underwriting, long 


ago stamped him as an important influ- 


ence among his managerial associates. 
Coupled with willingness to work, loy- 
alty to high ideals, has been wisdom. 

Born in Boston, Mass., and edu- 
cated in public and private schools there, 
George W. Babb gained his first ex- 
perience in the insurance business as 
nanaging clerk in a Boston fire agency 
from 1870 to 1875, when be became a 
local fire agent. Five years later he 
moved to Albany, N. Y., as general 
agent for the Commerce of Albany and 
in 1882 was appointed a special agent 
for the Northern Assurance. He re- 
turned to Boston in January 1885 as 
manager of the New England States 
department, and four years later was 
promoted to the position of United 
States manager, which office he has 
held these last thirty years. At the 
time of this appointment, he also be- 
came manager of the New York de- 
partment with which the New England 
branch was consolidated in 1896, 

Mr. Babb’s activities has been many. 
He was organizer and first chairman 
of the New England Bureau of United 
Inspection, which was the first large 
undertaking of its kind in the United 
States. It became the pattern for later 
inspection bureaus, established in vari- 
ous parts of the country and which 
have been operated successfully with 
large memberships. He was one of the 
original committee of four which pre- 
pared the “Universal Mercantile Sched- 
ule,” the first complete and elaborate 
rating schedule to be devised. This 
schedule has become the basis of many 
innovations made since that time. An- 
other of his undertakings was the or- 


ganization of the co-operative adjust- 
ing work of the Committee on Losses 
and Adjustments of the New York 
3oard of Fire Underwriters, on which 
he acted as chairman for six years. The 
result of this work led to the formation 
of the General, Southern and Western 
Adjustment Bureaus. 

For the last twenty years, Mr. Babb 
has served on the executive committee 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, and for two years, 1911 to 1913 
was president of the Board. He was 
also president of the New York Board 
from 1907 to 1909. 

Thomas A. Ralston, was born in Balti- 
more, and began business with the 
Jaltimore branch of the New York 
Commercial House, later coming to the 
head office in New York. He started 
in the insurance business with the Lon- 
don and Provincial Insurance Company 
of London, and on the retirement of 
that company from the United States, 
entered the service of the United Re- 
insurance Company of Manchester, 
England. In 1889 he resigned to be- 
come chief clerk in the office of the 
Northern, and in 1896 was made Sub- 
Manager. 

In the same year he became a mem- 
ber of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters, and in 1906 was elected 
a member of the Committee of Finance. 
In 1908 he was made chairman of the 
committee, and holds the record for 
service with that committee. Mr. Ral- 
ston was elected president of this or- 
ganization in 1919, two years after he 
had been made vice-president. He is 
also a member of the Committee on 
Lighting, Heating and Engineering 
Standards of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. He has been a 


member of the Insurance Clerks Mutual 
. 


Benefit Association, having served 
through the various offices including 
that of president. At present he is a 
member of the committee on Finance. 
For two years he was president of the 
Insurance Society, and is an active 
member. 
‘oe @ 6 


James H. Coughlan, marine manager 
of F. C. Calkins & Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla., and Miss Marie M. Hinz, of New 
York City, were married in Jackson- 
ville a few days ago. Mr. Coughlan 
recently went to Jacksonville from New 
York. 





ANNEXES MUST GO 





Ohio Department Issues Order to Drop 
Underwriters’ Agencies On Or 
Before January 1 
Much to the surprise of insurance 
men the Ohio department has issued 
notice that all underwriters’ agencies 
must be discontinued by January 1 next. 
The reason given is that there is no 
provision in the law for these agencies. 





TEST CASE IN NEW JERSEY 

In reply to an inquiry the New Jersey 
Department advises The Eastern Un- 
derwriter as follows: “This depart- 
ment is not examining the New Jersey 
Indemnity Exchange, of Newark, nor 
does there appear to be any provision 
of law under which it could be licensed 
by the commissioner of banking and 
insurance. This department does not 
recognize the legal right of the concern 
to do an insurance business, and it is 
the intention to have a test case made 
in order that the question may be judic- 
ially determined.” 





To Go With Rathbone 

James Allen Archer has severed his 
connection with the North British & 
Mercantile to go with R. C. Rathbone 
& Co., December 1. 

Mr. Archer has been with the North 
British for ten years, with the excep- 
tion of two spent in the navy. He en- 
listed as a seaman and later became 
an ensign. While with the North Brit- 
ish he has worked his way up from a 
junior clerk to counter man. With 
R. C. Rathbone & Co. he will be in the 
loss adjustment department. 





Seci 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
Forceful Analysis of Growing OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Taxation Burdens by Ernest Sturm MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 
CASH CAPITAL 


Secretary of Continental Illustrates Increase in Federal Taxes Since 
1913; Pecints Out Discrimination Against Insurance in $2,000,000.00 
Making it Pay a Federal Tax for Doing Business; ASSETS 
Cites Additional State Taxes Imposed and Makes 


Some Significant Observations $9,2 1 6,2 00.73 


A clear and forceful analysis illustrating how present taxation methods 


discriminate against fire insurance companies as compared with other corpora- LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


tions, and citing tax increases of the past few years, has been prepared by 

Ernest Sturm, secretary of the Continertal, in a letter to Henry Evans, presi- $ 

dent of that Company. Mr. Sturm's statement follows: 9 9 a e 
[ have given considerab!e thought to the matter of taxation of fire insur- 


ance companies and to show clearly and forcefully how present taxation SURPLUS TO POLILYHOLDERS 


methods discriminate against fire insurance companies as compared with other 


corporations, | have prepared the following: 
Taxation of fire insurance companies shows increase since 1913 as follows: 7 
Federal Taxes— 1913 1918 § b ] ® 


PMCOME Ta. ...oscccccccaccae 1% 12% 
Excess Profttse Tax... 00.6 0% 30% LINES WRITTEN 


on net income in excess of 20% 














of Invested Capital, 65% on re- FIRE MARINE WAR RISK 

—_ _ mainder. ; ; TORNADO WIND STORM MAIL PACKAGE 

Cantal Stock Tax. «..0..45. 0% $1 per $1,000 of value of Capital Stock. RENTS LIGHTNING TOURIST BAGGAGE 

’remi Be odie ore shaw dee %o % of Gross Premiums writte >SS 

Premium Tax 0 1 oe ee written less PROFITS EXPLOSION SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 

While the Federal Revenue Act taxes fire insurance companies on the HULLS COMMISSIONS USE AND OCCUPANCY 
same basis as all other corporations doing business in the United States, an CARGOES AUTOMOBILES INLAND MARINE 
additional tax is imposed on fire insurance companies, as shown above, in the FLOATERS LEASEHOLD INLAND TRANSPORTATION 
nature of a Gross Premium Tax, and this tax is imposed regardless of whether REGISTERED MAIL 


the fire insurance company makes a profit during the year or has a deficit in its 
year’s operations. In other words, while insurance companies pay a Federal , : 
Tax for doing business, all other corporations (except life, casualty and other Affiliated with 


insurance companies), bear no taxes for doing business. The unjustness of ETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO 


this is accentuated by the fact that the Supreme Court of the United States has 


ruled with regard to interstate commerce that the business of insurance is not 
interstate commerce. To illustrate the unjustness of this tax I have prepared ZE | NA CASI ITAL y & ST IRETY Co. 
the following table of sixteen of the large industrial -corporations doing an 


interstate Commerce business, who are not subject to a tax for doing business, 
showing the advantage industrial companies have as compared with fire insur- 
ance companies: — : —————_ 

Gross 1916 











1% Tax % on common ¥. 
Gross On Gross Stock 

. B Bbeeh. cc ccdcssvccsscscocess GFR $17,443,121 3.43 
ae err e 448,410,809 4,484,108 TAT 
EE anadienepidigha buchanan 150,486,316 1,504,863 1.29 1841 
WEG CODD ooo ccc coos 0s coe ween 14,525,130 445,251 2.74 
Am. Beit. & Rek...ccccccveveve 392,001,115 3,920,011 6.43 
ND EE: GS o.oo 0604.0: 0 09:6 OHH Oe 861,000,000 8,610,000 8.61 
SEES Me Se ctseseesiaceseoeoused 1,200,000,000 12,000,000 8.00 
i Ft Bree eer er ree ee 400,000,000 4,000,000 $20 per share 
SE: Kc be400 08464600086 4 OnbO Re 286,660,971 2,866,609 16.69 
ROMER TROOWMGR ccc ccvccccesccsee 198,523,080 1,985,230 2.65 t 
Bi We WOGIWOrTth CO...ccccccvves 107,179,411 1,071,794 2.14 e 
ONCE] - PEOCOPE. 6... ccscvesceesse 326,044,756 3,260,447 2.15 
Mie Tes, MERION 6:6 toe 00,004 0% a9 058 215,398,425 2,153,984 5.98 
Amer. Tobacco .......cccccccocee 144,470,069 1,444,700 3.59 
base Le eae 160,379,942 1,603,799 2.26 N H C 
. DOOOIEE: ks iencndeemeneenees 216,815,278 2,168,152 1.83 OF EW AVEN., ONNECTICUT. 


The imposition of the premium tax on insurance companies is thus shown 


to be a notorious discrimination. I believe that if correct proceedings were RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION—EXPLOSION 


instituted, the provision would be declared unconstitutional and taxes so paid 
could be recovered. SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
Additional taxes have been imposed on insurance companies by states 


since 1912 as — a , ‘ AUTOMOBILE 
NS) —Increases 1912 and 1918. 
Alabama, Fire Dept. Tax—O to %2% in cities of 100,000 or more population (on FIRE—THEFT--COLLISION—PROPERTY DAMAGE 


premiums less Return Premiums on business written within city limits). 



































LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


THE 
NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 
Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
New Jersey Insurance Co. of Newark 


ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
MARINE. AND FIRE Telephones: John 63-64-65 


INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 


Northern Assce. Co., Ltd., of Eng. Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. Globe & Rutgers Insurance Co. 
United British Ins. Co., L#d. of London 
New Jersey Ins. Co. of New Jersey 


UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. 


Employers’ Lia. Assce. Corp. of London 
J. A. KELSEY, General Agent Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 145 Montague Street, Brooklyn—New York 
Telephones: Main 6370-6371-6372 . 
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Louisiana, Fire Dept. Tax—0 to 1% in cities having fire dept. of prescribed 
efficiency (on premiums, less Return Premiums and Reinsurance paid to 
authorized Co’s.). 

Louisiana, Fire Marshall Tax—2/5 to 4%% on premiums, less Return Premiums 
and Reinsurance paid to authorized Co’s. 

Nebraska, Fire Dept. Tax—O to tax by cities and villages of less than 25,000 
which may collect a tax of not more than $5 per annum. 

Pennsylvania, Fire Dept. Tax—0 to 2% Cities like Philadelphia and Pittsburg 
pay Fire Patrol on premiums less Return Premiums and Reinsurance 
paid. ° 

Virginia, State Premium License Tax—1%4 to 234,% premiums less Return 
Premiums and Reinsurance paid. 

IHinois, Fire Marshal Tax—0O to 4% Premiums less Return Premiums and 
Reinsurance paid. 

Indiana, Fire Marshal Tax—O to %% Fire premiums only, less Return 
Premiums and Reinsurance received. 

Kansas, Fire Marshal Tax—O to %% Fire and Lightning Premiums less only 
Return Premium. 

Minnesota, Fire Marshal Tax 
and Reinsurance received 

0 to '4% Fire Premiums less Return Premiums 


44 to¥% Fire premiums less Return Premiums 


Oregon, Fire Marshal Tax 
and Reinsurance received. 

California, State Premium License—1% to 
Premiums and Reinsurance received, 

Wisconsin, State Premium License—2 to 234% on Premiums less Return 

Premiums and Reinsurance received. 


2% on Premiums less Return 


Income Taxes. 
Income taxes have been imposed by the following states since 1913: 


West Virginia... ..ccccceccs ,; of 1% 

BROMERDE oi c.ca:ccnsc vioneses 1% ’ ‘ 

Massachusetts ...eeee.War Bonus Tax. Taxable net income is that propor- 
tion of gross receipts which business from within 

Massachusetts bears to gross receipts from busi- 

ness within and without Massachusetts. The ratio 

thus arrived at is applied to the total net income 

and on this amount a tax of 1% is levied. 

North Dakota.............50c. per $1,000. 

Other states are also formulating income tax laws. 

Taking the experience of a conservatively managed fire insurance company 
doing the business of fire, lightning, tornado and automobile fire, theft and 
collision insurance for the year 1913, actual and comparing it with 1919 on the 
basis of the same premium income for both periods and applying the increased 
taxation, estimated increased cost of material and labor, especially in connec- 
tion with the adjustment of losses, increased salaries, furniture, fixtures, etc., 


the result would be as follows: 
Increased 

















For each dollar of Premium Written: 1913 Cost 1919 
Agents’ Commissions ......ecccccccceecrers Cents 20.711 20.711 
Salaries and Exps. Of Spec. AGtS...-.cccevcscvece 3.155 20% 3.786 
Salaries of Officers, Employees and Directors’ Fees 5,575 20% 6.690 
Nee eran rare er. Tene eT a eS Sh ee ge eee 934 20% 1.128 
Advertising, Printing, Stationery & Subscriptions 1,054 25% 1.317 
Postage, telephone, telegraph and express........ 846 846 
Legal EXpensesS 2... cc cce rece sree ecererecercees 020 es 020 
Furniture and Fixtures, Maps, Surveys, etc....... 687 25% 858 
Underwriters’ Board, Fire Patrol Tax............ 1.564 1.564 
Taxes and License FeeS.......cecceeereeeeeevece 2.950 *3.939 

Total Expense .......ccerereecesvecves 37.496 40.859 

Loss Adjustment @XpensS@.... ccc cece reece eevnne 1.593 20% 1.912 
39.089 42.771 

Losses a cata eave nites etaetaepin fale Cais a avre-ene ei 1acasd pict ak ene 30% 69.309 
92.404 112.080 

Barned Profit......s00% 7.596 Loss 12.080 

100.000 100.000 

* Does not include federal income or excess profits tax, but includes premium tax, 
a loss, and does not include increase in state 


although company operates at 

taxes. 

Insurance companies in America are the only corporations paying a tax on 
losses. English companies in England only pay a tax on profits as other 
corporations do in the United States. | 

The present tax laws may some day cause havoc to fire insurance com- 
panies in that taxation is so heavy that it does not permit of the accumulation 


of adequate surplus reserves. To show what the same group of industrial 








SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


GENERAL AGENTS New York, N. Y. 


FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Phones John 1167, 1168 


100 William Street 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 























NEW: YORK: STA\ 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANC 
ALLEMANNIA FIRE INSURAT 
CAPITAL FIREANSURAWCES 
GEORGIA HOME INEURANG! 
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National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1919, to New York Insurance Department 


LIABILITIES 
ng oa, en OR CE EE ea $2,000,000.00 
Funds reserved to meet all Liabilities, Re-insurance Re- . 
Se I, ace ahaa su caiee crane ccdlneshsouseuence 12,099,026.56 
Unsettled Losses and other Claims.....................ceeeecese 2,639,627.17 
Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities ..................... 4,518,138.12 
Total Assets January 1, 1919...... ee «++ -$21,256,791.85 


H. A. Smith, President F. D. Layton, Vice-President C. B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary 
G. H, Tryon, Vice-President S. T. Maxwell, Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS............$5,980,020.79 





























companies, as mentioned above, have been able to do between 1913 and 1918 
in the way of accumulation of surplus as compared with the sixteen leading 
fire insurance companies, | have prepared the following tables (000 omited): 


1918 1913 Increase Surplus Increase 
Net Net 1918 over 1913 1913 over 1908 
Surplus Surplus Amt. % Amt. % 

U. B: Bteels cscs 577,787. 206,798 370,988 179.40 101,718 96.80 
Bethlehem Steel.. 65,057 9,714 85,343 a 878.51 7,247 293.74 
Anacona eae es 66,232 7,021 69,211 843.33 2,076 42 00 
Utah Copper...... 58,785 16,366 2,418 259.17 11,054 208.07 
Am. Sm’t & Ref... 27,060 18,495 8,564 46.30 3,244 21.27 
APMOUT .s6c css cs 69,366 84,223 74,856 b 17.35 14,057 20.03 
_., Seer 84,575 33,000 101,575 c 307.80 15,000 § ; 
i ne 19,789 4,23 15,558 367.71 Inc. 1910 














Binders Effected on Risks Anywhere in the U. S. & Canada 


Phone John 4613 


BERNHARD INSURANCE AGENCY 
43 Cedar St., 1 Montgomery St., 
New York City Jersey City, N. J. 


Scottish Union & National Fireman’s Fund 
Atlas Assurance Co. Home Fire & Marine 


Rhode Island Insurance Co. 
Nationale of Paris 
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JAMES H. EPWORTH 
NEW JERSEY FIRE INSURANCE SPECIALIST 
NEWARK AND SUBURBAN NEW JERSEY TERRITORY 
40 CLINTON STREET | FIRST | 80 MAIDEN LANE 
| 


NEWARK NEW YORK 
Phone Market 6536 | SERVICE Phone John 4560 

















PHILADELPHIA 








ADEQUATE 
FACILITIES 


ALL LINES 


THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





| CLARENCE A. KROUSE & CO. 
LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS 
325 WALNUT STREET 


SATISFACTION 
-EARVECE 


ALL LINES 








PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY 





Incorporated 1652 





The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
ARVIS, Secretary 


WILLTAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 307 FOURTH AVENUE 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 
HOWIE & CAIN, Inc., Gen. Agents 


Metropolitan District 
95 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 











EQUITABLE UNDERWRITERS of New York 
— FIRE and WAR RISKS 


Lines Bound Throughout United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico 





Home Office: 68 William Street 
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jis ae tee Si 2,493 5,593 11,623 d 211.34 1,669 42.56 
Sears Roebuck 20,616 17,727 37,888 e 213.73 22,182-1 400.01 
Woolworth ...... 20,589 6,025 14,564 41.69 Inc. 1911 
Genl. Motor....... 36,408 2,945 33,463 1136.14 Inc, 1908 
U. S. Rubber...... 41,848 16,735 25,112 150.05 15,550-2 251.44 
Am, Tobacco...... 44,584 37,304 7,280 19.52 721-3-Dec 1.90 
Westinghouse .... 36,207 7,559 28,548 372.74 1,321-Dec. 14.71 
ee 53,250 16,939 36,310 214.35 24,192-4 150.24 
a—30,000,000 stock divid. included 1—10,000,000 stock divid. included 
b—80,000,000 stock divid. included 2— 5,000,000 stock divid. included 
c—50,000,000 stock divid. included 3—Decrease due to disintegration of 
d— 4,724,750 stock divid. included company by order of U. S. Supreme 
e—35,000,000 stock divid. included Court. 


4—23,354,300 stock divid. included 
Insurance Companies, 





Increase Increase 
Surplus 1918 over 1913 1913 over 1908 
1918 191 Amt. % Amt. % 
POE .cpeeeeessccees 15,255 12,450 2,804 22.53 4,767-1 44.63 
Continental ........ 11,579 15,115 3,463-a 22.92 4,527-2 39.07 
Great American..... 11,981 9,412 1,068-b 11.36 3,315 54.38 
ee Cee 8,405 ,751 1,653 24.48 914-3 18.89 
ina, Coe. of NM. A...s% 8,930 4,541 4,389 96.65 2,441-4 152.61 
cy ee 9,064 8,075 988 12.24 3,172 64.69 
Phoenix (Conn.).... 8,174 6,268 1,905 30.40 4,057 183.53 
Globe & Rutgers.... 10,776 3,095 7,681 248.15 1,296 72.06 
Fidelity-Phenix .. 6,865 4,294 2,570 59.86 1,718 66.73 
National (Conn.).... 4,797 4,841 44-Dec . 93 2,197-5 157.62 
ee 4,660 3,939 721 18.32 1,218 44.77 
Springfield, F. & M.. 3,112 2,331 781 33.50 1,027-6 56.99 
Firemen’s Fund..... 3,621 2,113 1,508 71.37 1,153 120.15 
err eee 5,460 3,290 2,170 65.99 680 
x“. Poul F. & BM. .... 4,052 3,073 1,478-c 48.12 1,959 5.8 
American, N. J.. 3,000 3,552 447-d 12.60 1,300 57.76 


1—3,000,000 stock dividend included 


b—1,500,000 premiums on stock sold de- 2—1,000,000 stock dividend included 


ducted 3—1,000,000 Premium on stock sold de- 
c—500,000 stock dividend included ducted 

d—1,000,000 stock dividend included 4— 500,000 Premium on stock sold de- 
ducted 


5—1,250,000 Premium on stock sold de- 


ducted 

6— 500,000 stock dividend included 

Summary. 

Two facts stand out boldly in the above statements: 

ONE—Industrial corporations made abnormal profits during the war period 
even after allowing for high costs of labor and material, and were able to 
retain a large portion of their war profits after paying of war taxes as is 
shown by their abnormally increased surplus. 

TWO—Fire insurance companies made less than normal profits during the war 
period as rates were low and costs and taxes high. Their surplus therefore 
did not increase in the same ratio as during the pre-war period. 

A Moral Drawn From San Francisco Conflagration. 

When one considers that a conflagration such as happened in San Fran- 
cisco in 1906 may take away more than the fire insurance companies were able 
to accumulate in ten years during a period where taxes were normal, it is 
alarming to say the least. 

The experience of 80 of the leading fire insurance companies who were 
involved in the San Francisco conflagration shows: 


ee NE Ns is cia Ge Sold ea bee a els ee ae Deedes $ 126,018,840 
During the ten years following the San Francisco conflagration these 
80 companies received premiums amounting to.................. 2,590,827,665 
Losses and expenses paid (not including dividends)................. 2,345,220,566 
EROLRAOR Th CO FE 6 0.56 56 0.605. 0066666 K ees dere oRso® 129,781,685 
Showing net profit on total business for 10 years (being less than 
Shc. on each Gouar Of PTOMIVMS PAIGE)... ccccvececcvesseccseece 115,825,414 


showing that in these ten years the profits had not accumulated sufficiently to 
reimburse the companies’ surplus account as it existed prior to the conflagration 
by $10,193,426. 

The outlook for fire insurance companies when a period of industrial de- 
pression starts is gloomy as experience has shown fire losses are heavy in a 
depression and on top of this must be considered the high cost for labor, 
material, rents, office expenses, causing loss ratio to rise abnormally, taxation 
of gross premium and other heavy Federal and State taxation, and the ever 
present possibility of a conflagration. 








ORGANIZE THE SUSQUEHANNA 





rine insurance. 
B. F. Maize, President, Was Special 
Agent for Ten Years; Careers 


with the principal office in 
of Other Incorporators 


phia. 


Philadelphia in the near future will 
be the home city of a corporation char- 
tered under the laws of Pennsylvania 
and having for its specific purpose the 
writing of surplus lines and entering 
into re-insurance treaties of fire insur- 


Fire & Marine, and will 
000 and $500,000 surplus intact. 


Career of Organizers 


ance at the outset and later also ma- 
The company will op- 
erate in Pennsylvania and New York, 
Philadel- 


It will be named the Susquehanna 
commence 
business with a capital stock of $500,- 


Of the $25 per share $10 is appro- 








GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 





Insurance 


THE ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSUR- 
ANCE (Marine Dept.) OF 
$1,348,075 
THE TOKIO MARINE AND FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 

LTD., OF TOKIO, JAPAN 
UNITED STATES LLOYDS, Inc., _ (Marine Department) 
of NEW YORE, N. Y. Surplus United States State- 


ment ‘ ° $562,916 
IS cccinivnins itiiipinmpe tin: ae Surplus Home Office Statement .$7,433,611 
APPLETON & COX, Attorneys 
3 So. William St. NEW YORK 
AN ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION 


GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 


Automobile 


INDEMNITY MUTUAL MARINE ASSUR- 
ANCE CO., LTD., OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


Surplus United States Statement....$ 461,101 
Surplus Home Office Statement...... 11,727,022 
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Merchandise TKan 
Ever to Cross the Seas 


| “Ten Billion Dollars” in Imports and 
Exports for the Fiscal Year 1919 


is the total trade of the 

with the world. 
increase in our 

! exports demands enormous ship- 
ping facilities. 

tonnage must be placed} 


shippers. 
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i} American cargoes and American 
ships must be protected by 
American Marine Insurance 


on Marine Insurance Co 








priated to capital stock, $10 is appro- 
priated to surplus and $5 to meet or- 
ganization expense. The organizers 
are B. F. Maize, Bloomsburg, Pa., pres- 
ident; Ira D. Cooke, Philadelphia, sec- 
retary; Harry R. Oliver, Philadelphia; 
J. P. Lord, John F. McGroarty, Morgan 
E. Griffiths and Harry H. Davenport, of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Charles F. Altmiller 
and J. Henry Maize, Bloomsburg, Pa.; 
Charles H. Cooke, Dallas, Pa. Six of 
the organizers are versed and experi- 
enced in underwriting. 

B. F. Maize is a member of the Col- 
umbia ‘County Bar, but for the past 
thirteen years has been actively en- 
gaged in the insurance profession; for 
ten years as special agent for the Cal- 
edonian and the Williamsburg City 
Fire, and latterly in underwriting ca- 


pacities with New York companies. Ira 
D. Cooke has devoted his business life 
exclusively to the insurance sphere. For 
twelve years he conducted local agen- 
cies at Wilkes-Barre and Dallas and an 
adjusting and inspection bureau cover- 
ing the greater part of Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, and he has since served New 
York companies as_ special agent. 
Harry R. Oliver made his start in un- 


derwriting in 1906 as local agent at 
Berwick, Pa. He has. successively 
filled the following positions: State 
manager for the General Accident, 


Fire & Life Assurance Corporation in 
Missouri; city manager and chief claim 
adjuster, superintendent of agents, sec- 
retary and treasurer, and vice-president 
of the Royal Casualty Company of St. 
Louis. 
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Fire Insurance Co. Utd. 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
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Surplus 


The Oldest American 
Stock Insurance Company 
Surplus to Policyholders, $12,922,516.93 i 

Fire Insurance, Tornado, Sprinkler, Explosion, Inland Transit, Salesman’s Floater, 

Automobile, Use and Occupancy, Builder’s Risk, Tourist War Risk, Cotton Insurance, 
Marine, Rent, Leasehold, Parcel Post, Registered Mail. 





Insurance Company of 


NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 
& 127th ANNUAL STATEMENT 

Cash Capital ... 
Reserve for Premiums 
Reserve for Losses 
Reserve for Taxes 
All Other Liabilities .... 


TOTAL ..... 
Losses Paid Since Organization, $203,147,685.78 


1919 


DECEMBER 31, 1918 
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| BROKERS’ ACTIVITIES 











Sammis to be Broker 

After eleven years in the insurance 
business, during which he has handled 
e ery line except fire and marine, L. 
Walter Sammis, Jr., will enter the 
brokerage field. December 1 he will 
‘eave the Maryland Casualty office at 
105 William Street to become secretary 
of Dwight S. Ives & Co., Inc., 150 Nas- 
sau Street. That is a partnership cor- 
poration doing a general brokerage 
business For nine years Mr. Sammis 
has been in the liability field, with the 
Philadelphia Casualty, the Armstrong 
Agency, the Curry Agency, where he 
was for five years, and the Maryland 
Casualty office, which he entered in 
1917. Mr. Sammis has followed the 
practice of going from one position to 
another with the main object in view of 
gaining by actual experience the knowl- 
edge to fit him for the work of a cap- 
able broker. He possesses an unusual- 
ly well rounded sense of correct prac 
tices in company and agency work, us 
well as of the needs of the assured in 
the several lines. 

+ + 2 


To Assist W. E. Benedict 
Charles Johnson will go to Seatile, 
Wash., in December, to assist William 
E. Benedict, in the office of Roliins, 
Burdick & Hunter. Mr. Johnson saw 
service in France with the marines, and 
has bcen with Rollins, Burdick & Hui.- 
ter for the past six vears, with the ex 
ception of the nine months he was in 
Fracce. Before enlisting he was head 
vlacer for this company. 
. as * 


Sprinkler Lines Specialized 
Friends of Thomas M. Donaldson will 
be glad to know that in his new connec- 
tion with Mitchel) & Brody, general 
agents at 164 Montague Street, Brook- 
lyn, he will be able to take care of their 
needs in water damage and sprinkler 
leakage insurance. Mr. Donaldson, as 
the originator of water damage insur- 
ance, is peculiarly fitted to help brokers 
in this line. Mitchell & Brady were 
recently appointed agents for the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety for water damage 
and sprinkler leakage lines. 
+ + . 
Leaves Jos. S. Blume & Co. 
William Balde, Jr., has resigned froin 
Jos. S. Blume & Co., to become con- 
nected with Rollins, Burdick & Hunter. 
Mr Balde has been with Jos. S. Blume 
& Co. for the past six months, prior to 
which time he was with John A. Eckert 
& Co. for six years. 
* - + 
Agent for Long Island City 
The Long Island Underwriting Ag- 
ency, Inec., has been appointed agent for 
the Capital Fire and the Granite Stat» 
Fire. 
* * &* 
At 52 Maiden Lane 
W. L. Perrin & Son and Mills & Hon- 
ness are getting located at 52 Maiden 
Lane, as they had to leave their old lo- 
cation preparatory to the erection of 
a new building. The Perrin office runs 
through to 31 Liberty Street. 
os ~ . 
Appropriate Name Requested 
Haroid C. Youmans, of the Hartford, 
and also secretary of the City Insur- 
ance Club is’ inviting members of 
the organization to submit to him sug- 
gestions for a more suitable name for 
the club in order that it may be free 
to carry on the plan for incorporating. 
The suggestions sent in will be con- 
sidered by a committee appointed for 
that purpose and those found most ap- 
propriate submitted to the members of 
the club as a whole at the meeting on 
December 9 for final choice. 
os = 
Albert L. Allen. Harrisburg, Pa., has 
incorporated the Albert L. Allen Com- 
pany, insurance brokers, with capital of 
$15,000. 


NEW PHILADELPHIA RULE 


Automobile Commission and Agency 
Regulation Follows New York Plan; 
Brokers Allowed 15 Per Cent 


Relative to the new Philadelphia au- 
tomobile commission rule, Assistant 
Secretary Goodwin of the Eastern Con- 
ference has issued the following sup- 
plementary bulletin: 

“It is the intent of the committee in 
the application of the Philadelphia rule 
to review every agency appointment of 
whatever grade in the Philadelphia 
Metropolitan District. 

“Section 5 of the rule calls for a 
report of local agents receiving 25 per 
cent compensation or more. As it. is 
possible that some of our members 
have existing agency arrangements in 
the district where compensation of 20 
per cent is being paid, and which ap- 
pointments it may be necessary for the 
committee to disapprove or reduce to 
15 per cent, you are, therefore, asked 
to report on the blanks which have 
been proviced every existing agency 
representation which your company has 
in the territory where compensation 
in excess of the brokerage commission 
of 15 per cent is being paid.” 

The rule itself follows in principle 
the New York rule. Company offices 
are compensated at the discretion of 
the company; local agents in Philadel- 
phia County are allowed 25 per cent; 
elcewhere 20 per cent and brokers 15 
per cent. 

Limitation of Agencies 

No company shall have more than 
one “Automobile Department Office” 
(as herein defined) in the entire Met- 
ropolitan District and no company shall 
have an “Automobile Department Of- 
fice’ (as herein defined) in any portion 
of the district, except when the com- 
pany has no other “Company Office” of 

any sort writing business locally any- 
where within the district. 

No company for itself or its under- 
writers’ agency or both, shall have more 
than two (2) agents in Philadelphia 
County, and any office of the grade de- 
scribed under section II is to be count- 
ed as one of them. 

No company hall have in the coun- 
ties of Bucks, Montgomery, Chester and 
Delaware a number of agents in excess 
of those permitted by the Eastern Au- 
tomobile Conference rules. 


SPECIAL FOR NIAGARA 

Paul Eldridge, Jr., for several years 
with the Davis Bradford Company, ag- 
ents at Nashville, Tenn., has been ap- 
pointed special agent of the Niagara 
in Tennessee as of December 15. His 
headquarters will be at Nashville. This 
is part of the territory formerly cov- 
ered by special agent Verner Kline. 


NEW PHILADELPHIA “AGENCY 

Walter J. Snyder, special agent in 
Philadelphia for the Connecticut Fire, 
has organized the W. J. Snyder Agency, 
which succeeds the W. L. Broadway 
Agency. Mr. Snyder’s company wil! 
represent the local fire interests of 
thirteen American and British com- 
panies, . 


MAY ACCEPT RE-INSURANCE 


The Atwood Fire, being organized by 
the same interests as control the Pre 
ferred Accident, will most likely do a 
re-insurance business in general fire 
lines, besides the automobile business, 
which will be its principal line for a 
time at least. It is not improbable that. 
this new company may in time become 
more of a factor in the general fire field. 


With Baxter & Harstedt 


A. H. Englert, for 5 years a counter 
man in the New York office of the Com- 
mercial Casualty, will engage with 
Baxter & Harstedt, 27 William Street, 
as general office man and placer. 


“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of 


America” 


L819 


WM. B. CLARK, President 


One Hundred Years of Service 


Losses Paid over $174,000,.000 
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Obviously business relations are but temporary when other than 
pleasant and satisfactory. 

Promises had something to do in inducing Five Thousand men to 
sell NATIONAL UNION Insurance. But promises alone would never 
have retained their services. 

Working with the NATIONAL UNION enthusiastically---loyally---the 
retention of these Agents bespeaks falthful performance on our part. 
It reflects satisfaction---service---good will. 

Agents interested in additional capacity with service of excep- 
tional merit will do well to investigate the excellent facilities and 
good treatment accorded by the NATIONAL UNION, which has proved 
its desire to serve faithfully and well. 

With nothing to lose and something to gain, WHY delay? 

CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


SURPLUS, $959,552. ASSETS, $5,524,294. 
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PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., of London 
(Established 1782) 


FIRE 


AUTOMOBILE—USE AND OCCUPANCY—TORNADO—SPRINKLER 
LEAKAGE—EXPLOSION AND RIOT AND CIVIL COMMOTION 
HEAD OFFICE FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


100 William Street, New York City Percival Beresford, Manager 
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Deny London “Mail” 
Cotton Insurance Yarn 


NO BOYCOTT OF AMERICA SEEN 








Story Written By Fred Wile, After 
Correspondent’s Visit to 
This Country 





A story written by Fred Wile, of the 
London “Mail,” following a visit lo this 
country, and sent to American neWs- 
papers by the “United Press,” to the 
effect that British importers of cotton 
are insisting upon coverage with Brit- 
ish insurance companies to the exclu- 
sion of American interests, and are 
threatening to boycott American cottun 
unless their demands are granted, is 
denied emphatically by foremost Amer- 
ican and British marine underwriters in 
New York. British companies, on the 
contrary, are welcoming the competi- 
tion of Americans engaged in the busi- 
ness of cotton insurance, according to 
the New York manager of one British 
company, and eny attempts by English 
importers or banks to militate against 
American business purely on the 
grounds of nationality are widely dis- 
couraged. 

The London “Mail” article, published 
on November 14, said American cotton 
insurers were greatly disturbed by a be- 
lief that the British insurance con: 
panies were engaged in a concerted et- 
fort to prevent them from gettiag busi- 
ness from British consignees, and that 
they were using the threat of a boycott 
of American cotton as a “big stick.” 

“American insurance and financial 
papers were full of the tepic, and threat- 
ened reprisals,” the article declare. 
“To an aggressive and ambitious coun- 
try like the United States it is mortify- 
ing, to put it mildly, to find itself chech- 
mated at the very outset of the peace 
era in pursuit of legitimate peacetime 
activities. Episodes like these, unless 
promptly explained away, are capable 
of undoing everything hitherto accor 
plished in the direction of British and 
American fraternity.” 

Can’t Corroborate 

Inquiries made by the New York 
“Times” in British insurance and cot- 
ton manufacturing circles, such as Liv- 
erpool and Manchester, and also pur- 
sued in London, failed to unearth any 
basis for the rumor created by the 
article. Some isolated instances were 
found where British customers pfte- 
ferred British rather than American 
coverage because their own companies 
had more experience in the hazardous 
business of cotton insurance, but these 
were entirely the acts of individuals 
and not part of a united movement. 

Local views concur with those ex- 
pressed abroad. W. G. Willcox, of Al- 
bert Willcox & Co., says the story is 
erossly exaggerated, and that no rea- 
son exists why British importers should 
take such a drastic step when their 
companies both here and in England 
obtain without extra effort the large 
bulk of the cotton business, for the re- 
son that the only cotton re-insurance 
pool existing in this country prior to 
the war was composed chiefly of British 
companies, and that it was natural for 
importers, many of whom are directors 
in the large insurance companies, to 
prefer the companies longest in the 
field and those in which they had a fi- 
nancial interest. 

Denied by Babb 

George W. Babb, United States man- 
ager of the Northern Assurance of Lon- 
aon, stated there was absolutely no dis- 
Position by British companies to dis- 
criminate against American companies. 
Officials of companies in both countries, 
he = said, 


are continually removing 
causes of irritation in the interest of 
harmony and progress. Occasionally 


an individual importing firm or banking 
institution, acting upon some precon- 
celved notion or previous misunder- 
Standing with an American company, 
would insist upon coverage with a Bri- 


tish company, until persuaded that this 
position was wrong. 

Oflicials of the Standard Marine, te 
Insurance Company of North America, 
W. H. McGee & Co., Chubb & Son, and 
F. H. & C. R. Osborn, agree that they 
know nothing ot the reported movement 
by British cotton men except what has 
appeared in the daily newspapers here. 

Following the formation during the 
summer of the Cotton Fire & Marine 
Underwriters, an association of purely 
American companies engaged in cotton 
insurance, several open policies on cot- 
ton cargoes placed with these com- 
panies have been cancelled, it is said, 
by shippers due to pressure exerted by 
British buyers, and replaced with Bri- 
tish companies. The explanation given 
is that the consignees hesitated to ac- 
cept coverage from companies just 
branching out into cotton insurance 
and preferred strongly to be protected 
from loss by older companies, and that 
these companies happen through cir- 
cumstance to be mostly British. There 
are probably less than ten American 
companies handling cotton insurance on 
a large scale whose experience dates 
prior to the opening of the war. 

A. O. Vaughn, of the Cotton, Fire & 
Marine Underwriters’ Association, said 
in a statement to the “United Press,” 
that he attributed the demands of cer- 
tain importers for British insurance to 
the fact that they were stockholders in 
the insurance companies. “There has 
been no attempt at reprisal by American 
companies in a body, although individ- 
uals have undoubtedly urged the banks 
and others involved on their side to ex- 
ert their influence to stop the British 
practice,” he said. 

Fred Wile is a Chicago newspaper 
man who became the Berlin corre- 
spondent of the New York “Times”: 
was driven out of Berlin by the Ger- 
mans; and then went with Lord North- 
cliffe’s papers. He was in America on 
a lecture tour, returning to England in 
October. 





Commissioners To 
Help Americans Expand 


BURLINGTON RULE WILL GO 
Special Deposits Also in Disfavor; 
Kurth, Rumsey and _ Hotchkiss 


Address State Dept. Heads 


Following a hearing held by insur- 
ance commissioners on Tuesday in this 
city with the aim of assisting American 
insurance companies in their quest for 
business abroad, the insurance com- 
missioners’ committee on the subject 
held an executive meeting at which it 
was agreed to recommend the abroga- 
tion of the famous Burlington rule, ret 
ative to deposits, which has proven a 
stumbling block in American insurance 
expansion by reason of the fact that 
the fcreizgn deposits are maiked off of 
the asset account. Also, it was decided 
to recommend that legislatures rescind 
special deposit legislation. 

Commissioner Joe Button, of Vic- 
finia, said he had tried several times to 


have the special deposit law of that 
state repealed, but agents had proven 
a stumbling block and he suggested 


that the next time he tries to have the 
statute removed that the fire companies 
get behind him and instruct their ag- 
ents to cc-operate. 
Ten to Enter Philippines 

Wilfred Kurth, secretary of the An: 
erican Foreign Insurance Association, 
said that members of that associution 
were being entered in various parts of 
South America and the Far East, in- 
cluding the Philippines. There were 
ten American companies which will do 
business in the Philippines. He told 
how American departmental or legisla 
tive regulations hampered American 
expansion, and also called attention to 
the ninety-day collection requirement, 
which he suggested should be changed 
to one hundred and eighty days. It 
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‘| In this day of big business, figures insuring public can depend upon 

i alone mean nothing. the company under all circum. 

} , ' stances and conditions. 

H All of the leading companies have ——— = 

« assets, surplus and reserves run- These the Fireman's Fund has 

| ning up into eight figures. demonstrated beyond question. 
Today the important things—the The Fireman’s Fund has further 
things that count—are stability adopted the titlefor its head office 
and service; stability in business _ building The Home of Service, and 
methods generally; stability of by doing thishas assumed the 

at policy in the conduct of under- responsibility of demonstrating 

| writing; and stability in the sense to the insurance world where 
that the agent,the broker andthe The Home of Service is. 
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tukes two months for a letter to reaca 
the Home Insurance Company from 
Australia. In discussing deposits, he 
said that the Home had $400,000 exclud- 
ed from its assets for Canada alone be- 
cause of the Burlington rule. The de- 
posit in Argentine is $176,000; in Japan, 
$50,000; Chile, $108,000. Entrance into 
France for American companies is pro- 
hibitive because of the retaliatory laws 
there. 
American Suretyships Abroad 

Counsel Willcox, of the American 
Surety Company, told of the trials and 
tribulations of a company which wants 
to do a surety and bonding business 
abroad. In order to bond Standard Oil 
nen, for instance, the American Surety 
does so throvgh correspondents of 
American banking interests. In order to 
do business in Mexico it had to or 
sanize a separate company because the 
laws prohibit one company from owning 
wnother. 

William H. Hotchkiss, who favors the 
federal incorporation of a Foreign 
American compeny, said that there are 
two kinds of sovereignty in this coun 
try—state and national—and the insur 
ance interests are hampered in develon- 
ment bec:unse of this condition. He sail 
slates had built a fenes around them- 
selves, and made it just as difficult for 
an insurance company to expand as pos- 
sible. He illustrated how the foreign 
companies are encouraged in branching 
ut, while the American companies are 
handicapped. He hoped that the com- 
missioners would furnish relief, particu- 
larly in recommending that deposit laws 
be abrogated. He wanted quick aziion 
because the British and other countries 
are right on the job in going after for- 
eign trade, insurance walking hand in 
hand with banking and industry, while 
in this country it takes so long to ge* 
wction that the American companies 
may be jeft far behind. 

David Rumsey made a plea for liberal- 
ization of restrictive rules, particularly 
those of an artificial nature. He dis- 
cussed various hampering regulations, 
Which he pointed out do not in reality 


furnish security to policyhelders. He 
also argued in favor of multiple line 
system, although he would draw the 


line at the companies also writing life 
insurance, as he thought that life insur- 
unce had advanced to such a scientific 
plane that perhaps it should be except- 
ed in this country. The zreat object for 
an insurance company, to attain was 
spread of lixbility. In spread there is 
safety. 


AMERICAN FACTORS, LTD. 
The American Factors, Ltd., is the 
name of an agency in Honolulu, which 


row represents the Agricultural, Fire 
Association, Firemen's, Globe & Rut- 
gers, Insurance Company of North 


America, Northwestern 
Guardian, and Tokio 

Fire insurance premiums collected 
n Howaii in 1918 were $932,259; marine 
insurance, $594,739; workmen's com- 
nenvation, $166,499; life insurance, 
$268,290. There are two local compan 
ies, the Hawaiian Insurance & Guar 
anty Co, and the Home of Hawaii. The 
Northern Assurance leads all compan 
ies in volume of premiums written last 
year 


Fire & Marine, 


STEWART SUCCEEDS QUINN 

A. Campbell Stewart, who for several 
vears was manager of the C. P. Camp 
bell Agency at Pittsburgh, will take 
charge of the Niagura field in Western 
Pennsvivania as special agent as of De- 
cember 15. He succeeds J. H. Quinn, 
resigned. His headquarters will be at 
Pittsburgh. 


The Northern Assurance Company of 
London has announced the iintment 
of W. Van Iderstine as special agent for 


ipp 


Western Pennsylvania Mr. Van Ider- 
stine was formerly with the St. Paul 
lire & Marine Insurance Company as 


a special 


The Central Fire Office, New York, 
is representing the Colonial for auto- 
mobile lines. 
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Which Company Do You “Push”? 








It is human nature for the Agent to “push” one 
of his Companies, to recommend it to his clients, 
to carry it first in his thoughts. 


The Agent who is building for the future pushes 
an American company with financial strength 
that commands confidence, with an established 
reputation for square treatment of honest claim- 
ants, with the ability and the invariable effort to 
pay honest losses promptly in full—cash without 

“AMERICA FORE” . . 
| discount. 


THE CONTINENTAL is such a company—and 























to these points THE CONTINENTAL further joins 
the advantages of rendering to its Agents a complete Agency service 
and of respecting and protecting the rights of the Agent i in the Agent’: 
field. 


The American Agent who pushes THE CONTINENTAL pushes him- 
self also. 





THE CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CASH CAPITAL TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


HOME OFFICE: 
80 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 


Pacific Coast _Department: Western Department: 
J. R. Wilbur, Secretary 


332 So. La Salle St.. CHICAGO 


Canadian Department: 


W. E.. Baldwin, Manager 
17 St. John Street, MONTREAL 





Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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New Motor Rating 
Plan to Be Pushed 


MEMBERSHIP RU LES TIGHTENED 





Conference Decides on Unchanged 
Commission Rules; Competition 
Result of Poor Co-operation 





There was general tightening of the 
membership rules at the automobile 
conference meeting in Chicago. Here- 
after a member must be either in or 


out; there is no middle road. Now a 
member upon entering one local con- 
ference becomes automatically a mem- 
ber of all in territory operated. 


When companies are under joint 
management, membership of one car- 
ries with it that of the other members 
of the fleet. 

Fire company officials are taking 
more active interest in automobile 
problems, as they find that bad prac- 
tices in that department hurt the fire 
lines. 

There was strong opposition to the 
proposal that the fire company organ- 
izations assume control over automo- 
bile insurance. 

It is believed that the competition 
from other than conference companies 
will lessen only when better co-opera- 
tion is obtained among members. 

Commission difficulties, it was held, 
are chargeable chiefly to failure to en- 
force rules. 

No change is to be made in the pres- 
ent commission rule at this time. An- 
other member is to be added: to the 
commission committee of each local 
conference and all will report at a 
meeting later. 


New Rating Plan 

The absorbing topic was the proposed 
new rating system by makes instead 
of list price. The conference unani- 
mously approved doing away with the 
present system of-rating “because of 
the very evident inconsistency of this 
method which has been fully demon- 
strated to its satisfaction,” and adopted 
the new system in principle. 

The new system, it is believed, will 
more properly distribute the cost of 
business and more adequately reflect 
the proper rating. It will make for the 
correct rating of the individual inher- 
ent hazards of the various types on a 
scientific basis. Conference members 
will be enabled to protect their busi- 
ness from the inroads of reciprocals, in- 
ter-insurers, mutuals and non-confer- 
ence organizations. It is proposed to 
apply the new system to fire, theft and 
collision risks. Automobile manufac- 
turers and engineers admit that the 
plan is feasible, logical and workable. 
The Canadian Association is in accord. 

The National Conference executive 
committee of the physical hazards com- 
mittee has been holding meetings with 
a committee of Underwriters Labora- 
tories since last November and has con- 
sidered the new plan from many an- 
gles. 

Meeting December 8 

Secretary R. H. Goodwin, of the Eas- 
tern and New England Conferences, 
will spend considerable time at Under- 
writer; Laboratories assisting them in 
working out the new rating plan. A 
meeting of the rate committee will be 
held in Hartford the week of Decem- 
ber 8. The committee will go there 
Prepared to stay as long as may be 
hecessary to prepare a workable plan 
and make a report to the national ex- 
ecutive committee, for approval and 
adoption by the Conference. 

Dealers’ Forms 

Dealers’ forms were considered and 
@ new contract is being prepared. It 
is proposed that in future the carrier 
must get a signed application from the 
dealer, which must be submitted to 
the local conference secretary to get 
the rate, which is made by him on the 
statement of the dealer. This will stop 
Promiscuous rating and all the appli- 
cations will pass through the secre- 


tary’s office and he will be held re- 
sponsible. It is proposed to eliminate 
present forms B and C and substitute 
therefor a new form known as form E. 
Dealers Average Rate Policy. 

It was decided to adopt age 16 as 
the limit for drivers, except where the 
law permits younger persons to drive, 
in which cases an extra premium will 
be charged. 


Theft Bureaus Replaced 

A standing committee on thefts will 
be created, charged with the respons- 
ibility for theft recovery and preven- 
tion work; the standing committees of 
the local conferences to replace the 
present theft bureaus. 

A new standing committee was cre- 
ated, known as the executive and un- 
derwriting committee, to be in full con- 
trol of forms, clauses, rates, rules, 
commissions, classifications, ete. 

To relieve the executive committee, 
as much work as possible is to be 
passed along to salaried employes. Tae 
chairmanship of the executive commit- 
tee was abolished. Hereafter that com- 
mittee shall elect a chairman at each 
meeting. 

The secretary and general manager 
was given authority to initiate legis- 
lation and now has all the powers of a 
member of the executive committee 
except that of voting. 

H. P. Whittlesey President 

H. P. Whittlesey, vice-president of 
the Aetna, was elected president, suc- 
ceeding Douglas F. Cox, whom it was 
impossible to persuade to serve longer. 
Automobile underwriters all feel a deep 
sence of gratitude to Mr. Cox for the 
long and untiring service he has given 
the Conference, often at the expense of 
his own business. P. D. McGregor, 
Western manager of the Queen, was 
elected vice-president; F. W. Day, 
Royal, treasurer; E. U. Richards con- 
tinues as secretary and manager. 


Loss Bureau Opposed 

No action was taken upon the pro- 
posed assumption of jurisdiction over 
aviation insurance. 

The companies are now furnishing the 
Conference with lists of their agents 
who are to receive automobile manu- 
als. These will be issued from a cen- 
tral distributing plant. 

The proposal for a national loss ad- 
justment bureau was opposed. 

The next meeting will be held in New 
York in February. 





THE LATE WILLIAM F. RICE 





For Years General Agent of Scottish 
Union & National; Manager 
Brewster’s Letter to Field 





William F. Rice, general agent of the 
Scottish Union & National, who died in 
Boston this month, was one of the orig- 
inal employes of that company at its 
United States branch, entering its serv- 
ice in 1880. He served his apprentice- 
ship at the Hartford office, was subse- 
quently assigned to field work and con- 
tinued to represent the company as 
general agent in New England until 
last summer, when, to minimize his 
responsibilities, his territory was di- 
vided and a special agent was appoint- 
ed to assist him. 

United States Manager Brewster in 
a letter to agents in New England said: 

“Mr. Rice was an adjuster of more 
than the average ability and, by his 
fairness and good judgment, earned an 
enviable reputation for square dealing. 

“Competent, loyal, devoted to the in- 
terests of the company, in whose em- 
ploy he spent the major part of his 
life, Mr. Rice had long since won the 
confidence and respect of this manage- 
ment who suffer a distinct personal 
loss in his death.” 





ENTERING JAPAN 
The American Foreign Insurance As- 
sociation will enter Japan. E. L. Kel- 
ley, special agent for the Fire Associa- 
tion in Michigan, has been appointed 
Japanese manager for the Foreign As- 
sociation. 
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American Underwriters Discuss 


Expansion of Marine Insurance 





Views of Samuel Bird, Jr., S. D. McComb, Benjamin Rush, Edgerton 


*arsons and J. Scofield Rowe Given to “New York Herald” 


As strong plea for the 
Americans of American marine imsu 
ance companies was made by some rep 
resentative underwriters in the “New 
York Herald” United States Merchant 
Varine Supplement of November seth. 
Extracts from these articles follow: 


Samuel Bird, Jr., of Talbot, Bird & 
Co., said that no country has a monop- 
oly on the marine insurance business. 

The profits on strictly marine imsur- 
ance business—this has nothing to do 
with war risk premiums-—-over a de- 
cade of years do not exceed 5 per cent 
of the total gross premiums. He con- 
tinued: 

“American marine insurance com- 
panies are at the present time in very 
drastic competition with foreign com- 
panies for American trade. There is no 
question of the ability of American un- 
derwriters to maintain their position 
and bring into the field new companies 
when the foreign trade or overseas 
commerce of the United States war- 
rants it. The merchant, however, 
should be careful to scrutinize the se- 
curity of some of the new companies 
which are entering the field. Respons- 
ible marine insurance interests are al- 
ways to be relied upon to choose sound 
security in the transaction of their for- 
eign sales, and the bankers who dis- 
count their drafts should add_ their 
voices to determine the character of 
the security to be accepted. 

No Restriction of Law of Supply 

and Demand 

“Therefore, if the people of the 
United States, in their wisdom, will 
see to it that ‘he government does not 
restrict the natural laws of supply and 
demand pertaining to our foreign trade, 
as it applies to shipping, banking and 
marine insurance, the success: of our 
country in this sphere, with the inge- 
nuity of Americans, is without doubt 
assured, 

“The proper method to see that this 
is carried out is for each citizen of this 
country who believes in this method of 
procedure to see that his representa 
tive in Congress and in the Senate are 
h<ld to strict accountability for their 
actions in this regard, and not to re- 
turn to public office the men who will 
not carry out their will for the best 
interests of the people of this country, 
from the laboring man to the manufac- 
turer, merchant and banker. This is a 
democratic government and the will of 
the majority of the people must be 
obeyed. Too often politics has been su- 
preme and the will of the people has 
not controlled; but the power lies in 
the ballot boxes, and the development 
of our resources and our foreign trade 
will be in the proportion to which our 
citizens display their right of franchise 
at the polls. 

“In conclusion, the greatest fact 
which stands out prominently as to why 
our people shouid support an American 
merchant marine is the well known 
hopeless positicn of the United States 
in the beginning of the war in the 
transportation of vour own soldiers, 
equipment and food supplies to support 
them,” 

Proper American Banking Facilities 

to Help American Insurance 

Renjamin Rush, president of the In- 
surance Company of North America, 
pointed out the necessity of proper and 
adequate American banking facilities 
for the furtherance and extension of 


support by 


foreign trade. In furnishing credits to 
foreign nations the English and Ger- 
man bankers have frequently been able 
io arrange that as part of the consid- 
eration which they demand for the ex- 
tension of banking facilities the bor- 
rower shall arrange to purchase his 
good; from corporations or individuals 
of the same nationality as himself, to 
ship them in vessels of the same na- 
tionality and to insure them in insur- 
ance companies established in his own 
country. Continuing, he said: 

“Of course, there are many excep- 
tions to this rule, but it is applied wher- 
ever it is possible to do so. Further- 
more, the reason why English bankers 
ure prone to make this requirement is 
that they are apt to be interested di- 
rectly or indirectly in such shipping or 
ineurance companies or they know of 
them and have greater confidence in 
their administration than they have in 
companies of foreign nations. 

“National patriotism also comes into 
play, and, other things being equal, they 
prefer to put business in the way of 
their own fellow citizens, knowing that 
they themselves will receive a quid pro 
quo in some way, shape or form. 

“Regarding the necessity of this mer- 
chandise being transported by vessels 
owned and managed by citizens of the 
nation which supplies the goods and 
furnishes credits, it is pertinent to ob- 
serve that prompt and careful carriage 
by sea and land is a very vital factor 
in the securing of trade, and it is only 
reasonable to presume that these re- 
sults will be more surely secured when 
the merchandise is transported by a 
carrier who is a fellow citizen than 
will be the case if the carrier is a citi- 
zen of a competing nation. It is too 
much to expect that the merchant ma- 
rine of a commercial rival will be as 
greatly interested in the prompt and 
careful delivery of American goods as 
it is in the delivery of the goods of its 
fellow citizens and business associates. 

“It must be clear, then, that a mer- 
chant in this country would suffer a 
handicap were the goods which he is 
endeavoring to sell in the open foreign 
market intrusted to a carrier whose 
interest lies in their rival’s prosperity. 


Insurance Facilities 


“What has been said regarding bank- 
ing and shipping facilities applies with 
equal force to insurance facilities. 

“Where a merchant in the United 
States has arranged to export his goods 
to some foreign country the first thing 
he has *o do is to get a bill of lading 
from the carrier; the next thing is to 
obtain an insurance policy from some 
reputable insurance company. With 
these two documents in hand he goes 
to his bank and obtains the credit he 
needs. 

“American merchants will find they 
will get certainly as good, and possibly 
better treatment from American insur- 
ance companies as they would from the 
insurance companies of a nation in 
commercial competition; certain it is 
that even when rates and conditions in 
other respects were absolutely equal 
they would be wise to patronize do- 
mestic companies, for by so doing 
they keep capi‘al at home instead of 
exporting it to strengthen the commer- 
cial position of their trade rivals; nor 
would they run as great a risk of their 
business operations becoming known to 
foreign competitors. 
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“American insurance companies with 
American representatives in foreign 
countries can better safeguard the in- 
terest of American exporters and im- 
porters and American shipowners than 
would the representatives of our com- 
mercial rivals. 

“As regards imports into the United 
States the argument is equaily strong, 
and while this is true in time of peace, 
in time of war the American merchant 
runs the risk of his insurance becoming 
absolutely void should his foreign un- 
derwriter happen to be domiciled in 
hostile territory. 

“If this reasoning holds true regard- 
ing the business of the American ex 
porter and importer it is even more 
true as regards the American ship 
owner. 

“The margin of profit for the ship 
owner in normal times is not large—a 
slight difference in the rate of insurance 
therefore operates as a considerable 
handicap to the ship owner, if such dif- 
ference in rate be adverse to him, and 
as a considerable advantage if it is in 
his tavor. He should, therefore, be 
able to rely upon an American insur- 
ance market of sufficient capacity to 
provide him with ample security. In 
time of war it would be a vital neces- 
sity for him to do so, while in time of 
peace, if such a market were absent, 
be would again find himself at the 
mercy of his commercial rival in a for- 
eign country. Of course, the power to 
discriminate against him in rates might 
never be ‘exercised by the foreigner, 
but the power would be there to use in 
case of necessity. 

“For these reasons it is the part of 
wisdom of American citizens, and of 
the American government as a whole, 
to do all they can within just and prop- 
er bounds to foster and maintain the 
interests of the American marine un- 
derwriters for the possibilities of the 
extension of the trade of the United 
States is closely allied to their sud 
cess.” 
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McComb on Co-operation of Americans 
With Americans 


S. D. McComb, manager of the Marine 
Office of America, seven strong Ameri- 
can companies, having aggregate re- 
sources of more than _ $100,000,000, 
which has arranged to pay its losses 
in all parts of the world through Amer- 
ican banks, to have the claims of its 
assured examined by Americans or by 
natives of the country in which the 
loss occurs, said in part: 

“Before the war there was no co-op- 
eration among Americans as Americans 
in foreign relations, such as was prac- 
ticed by the nationals of the other 
leading commercial countries. <A large 
percentage of men engaged in import- 
ing and exporting in this country had 
come from England, France, Germany 
and other foreign countries; many still 
retained their citizenship in the coun- 
try from which they came. They had 
relatives and friends in the old home 
land and continued business relations 
with them. There was nothing unusual 
in a man’s using the business facilities 
of the foreign country, such as banking, 
shipping and marine insurance; so 
these foreign facilities prospered here, 
improving their service and increasing 
their business, and Americans unques- 
tionably patronized them, so that real 
American facilities in these lines in 
foreign trade played but an_ insignifi- 
cant part. 

“In many instances the American im- 
porter or exporter was forced to use 
the foreign agencies, as the American 
merchant fleet was fast disappearing 
from the seas and foreign vessels had 
to be used. Foreign banking facilities 
were also necessary, and these custom- 
arily insisted upon the use of foreign 
marine insurance. ; 

“A British merchant could go out In 
the world confident that a British ship 
would carry his goods, a British bank 
would finance him and a British insur- 
ance company insure the venture in 
whatever part of the world he might be. 
The German merchant was in the same 
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position. But the American was de- 
pendent upon the facilities of his com- 
petitor, and in time had grown to ac- 
cept them as a matter of course. 

“So we find that the marine insurance 

market in New York in 1914 consisted 
of four large British offices, which prac- 
tically controlled the situation, one 
large German controlled office and six 
or seven American offices, which en- 
joyed their share of the wholly Ameri- 
can controlled business, but which, in 
the main, had to be content with a 
small interest. Most of these offices 
represented more than one insurance 
company and some represented both 
American and foreign companies. Two 
of the oldest and soundest American 
marine insurance companies, the. At- 
lantic Mutual and the Boston, main- 
tained their own offices. But the real 
control was in foreign hands. In the 
case of commodities where the busi- 
ness was pooled or divided by reinsur- 
ance agreements the majority interest 
went to foreigners. Im the case of the 
American fleets the rate was actually 
made in London. There was a New 
York committee, but the United States 
managers would be under instructions 
from their companies abroad and a 
cable to them decided any question. 
* “While the war was in progress 
credit arrangements were greatly dis- 
tributed. All enemy relations were, of 
course, ended, and it became neces- 
sary for American bankers to engage 
actively in the foreign trade business. 
The expansion of the American banks 
under all the difficulties of war condi- 
tions has been truly remarkable, and 
through them the American can do a 
world wide business. Behind the ship 
owner and banker in foreign trade is 
the insurance company, and with the 
demand for other American f4cilities 
came the demand for American marine 
insurance. 

“The first consideration in insurance 
is the soundness of the company and 
its ability to pay its losses. As the 
war in Europe grew more intense many 
doubted the ability of some of the in- 
surance companies to continue, loaded 
up as they were with war bonds of 
doubtful value. American companies 
began to have the preference. As the 
time approached when this country en- 
tered the war and Americanism per- 
meated the country there was an in- 
sistent demand for American insurance. 
To meet this demand several Ameri- 
can marine insurance companies were 
organized and most of the large, well- 
established fire insurance companies 
entered the marine business. There is 
now an American marine insurance 
market ample to care for the business 
of any American trader. So today the 
American can have American banks, 
and can be insured in American com- 
panies in his business throughout the 
world. 

“There is one lesson in foreign trad- 
ing which Americans have not yet 
learned—that is the importance, almost 
the necessity, of dealing with or co-op- 
erating with their own nationals, other 
Americans, to the fullest possible ex- 
tent. Other countries which have made 
the greatest success in foreign trade 
appreciate this point and merchants of 
these countries will take extra trouble 
and go to additional expense to have 
their carriers, bankers, forwarders, un- 
derwriters and others who are inciden- 
tal to their business citizens of their 
Own country. 

“The experience of other countries 
would indicate the wisdom of dealing 
as much as possible with Americans, 
or, if Americans are not available, with 
2 native of the country in which we 
are dealing, and not, where avoidable, 
with any third party representing a 
competitor nation not directly con- 
nected with the specific transaction. 

“Another matter which should receive 
more consideration from both the bus- 
ness man and the banker is the com- 
pany in which insurance is placed. The 
Practice is too common here of having 
a friendly broker to handle one’s in- 
Surance—requesting certain insurance 
to be placed, being advised that it has 
been placed and having no idea what 
companies have assumed the risk. Fre- 


quently men and corporations have had 
nothing but insurance policies between 
themselves and ruin; then they would 
make inquiries as to the companies is- 
suing them, their ability to meet their 
obligations and similar questions. The 
time to be sure of insurance is when it 
is placed, and not after the loss is re- 
ported. 

“Placing of insurance should receive 
the same careful consideration as the 
granting of credits.” 

J. Scofield Rowe, president of the 
Maritime Underwriting Agency, Inc., 
said in part that notwithstanding the 
unusual and abnormal conditions ex- 
isting he has every confidence that 
practically all extra hazards that are 
attributable to post war conditions have 
now passed their peak and that normal 
war conditions will have been in a 
large measure restored during the next 
twelve months. While he has no de- 
sire to doubt the sincerity or under- 
estimate the dangers predicted by those 
who are disposed to see only gloom and 
disaster ahead, nevertheless he is con- 
fident that no company .need fear a 
serious loss from present business pro- 
vided they are represented by an ex- 
perienced staff of underwritery and 
loss adjusters sufficiently endowed with 
natural ability and equipped with ex- 
perience and training to make careful 
selection of risks, to adjust losses 
promptly and carefully and to exercise 
sound judgment as to adequacy of 
rates, 

“Marine insurance always has and al- 
ways will be a worth while business 
and can be made to show a fair margin 
of profit over any reasonable period of 
years,” was his conclusion. “In other 
words. if a company is represented 
1ight it may safely expect the right re- 
sults.” 

ldgerton Parsons, of Marsh & Mc- 
Lennan, called attention to the brisk 
competition in insurance and the de- 
mands for low rates, which makes it 
mecessary: to throw in the factor of 
safety to counteract reckless under- 
writing. He said in part: 

“Another factor equally necessary to 
the solution of the difficulty of settling 
this: worldwide problem is the marine 
insurance broker, and he is as vitally 
necessary as the underwriter, in that 
he is a protection both to the under- 
writer and the insurer. There are 
many thousands of people who effect 
marine insurance—there are very few 
who understand its complexities. There 
are many marine underwriters, but 
there are few who understand the ne- 
cessities of any particular trade viewed 
from the standpoint of the insurer. The 
good marine insurance broker is of 
necessity as well versed in marine in- 
surance as he is in the needs of his 
particular insuring public, and he 
stands in the position of the man who 
does the actual work of the transaction 
of effecting a marine contract. Can it 
be imagined that the thousands and 
thousands of people who effect marine 
insurance could obtain consideration 
of their needs and requirements from 
the marine underwriter, there being 
renerally only one or two underwriters 
in any marine insurance office? If there 
were a sufficient number of marine in- 
surance offices to deai directly with 
the insuring public there would be no 
marine insurance done, as the volume 
of business of each underwriter would 
be so small that his average profit 
could not be maintained, and he would 
fail. A good marine insurance broker 
must be an expert on not only one form 
of marine insurance but on them all. 
He must be able to persuade the in- 
suring public that the underwriter as 
a commercial necessity must be kept 
alive. 

“Let us look at it in an exaggerated 
light. The general tendency of the in- 
suring public is to demand a contract 
of marine insurance which indemnifies 
them against every loss at the lowest 
rate. The general tendency of the un- 
derwriter is to demand. let us say, a 
high rate and give conditions as liberal 
to himself as possible. Who, may we 
ask, is to bring these two factors at so 
great variance together except the mar: 
ine broker?” 
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E. Bagnall with Mather & Co. 
Eugene Bagnall, who has been con- 
nected with W. H. McGee & Co. as an 
assistant to the manager of the re-in- 
surance department, resigned Monday 
to go with Mather & Co., of 49 Wall 
Street, where he has full charge of the 
re-insurance business for the Merchants 
& Shippers Insurance Company. 
s a o 


Opinions on G. A. Kurz’s Address 

Opinions differ as what results may 
follow the suggestions made by George 
A. Kurz, assistant cashier of the Na- 
tional City Bank, at the last meeting 
of the Marine Insurance Club. Some 
underwriters state that the marine pol- 
icies are phrased sufficiently clear for 
laymen to understand the full terms of 
the coverage, and that any difficulties 
banks may have result from ignorance 
on the part of bank clerks rather than 
from the wording of the policies. Others 
feel, however, that a better spirit of co- 
operation between marine insurance 
men and bankers can be developed and 
are already taking steps leading to- 
ward mutually beneficial results. 

One of the foremost underwriters in 
the business has personally appealed to 
the banking interests to establish a car- 
go inspection bureau in connection with 
their foreign exchange departments for 
the purpose of ascertaining the condi- 
tion of goods before they are placed on 
board ship. Losses are frequently 
caused by poor packing and for the 
banks to know whether goods are boxed 
properly is an important item in judg- 
ing whether the shipper has secured 
enough insurance to repay the banks in 
case of loss. 

= * 


Company Giving Discount 
The Bankers & Shippers, 1 South 
William Street, is giving a discount up 
to 15 per cent of automobile collision 
premiums on pleasure cars when equip- 
ped with steel bumpers. The lowest 
discount is 2% per cent. 


F. C. CALKINS COMING TO NEW 
YORK 

F. C. Calkins, president of the general 
agency of F. C. Calkins & Company, 
of Jacksonville, Fla., which represents 
the fire and marine interests of the 
Fireman’s Fund, the Hanover, and other 
companies for Florida, is planning a 
visit to New York during the first week 
cf December. 





ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


The New York Insurance Department 
has issued its new requirements form 
on admission of foreign companies of 
other countries to transact the business 
of fire, marine, or fire and marine in- 
surance in this state. 


NATIONAL WRITING DIRECT 


The National, of Copenhagen, for- 
merly doing a reinsurance business, is 
now binding business direct in New 
era City, through Newman & Mac- 

ain. 








REINSURANCE 
BROKER 


W. B. BEATTIE 


1 King William Street 
LONDON, E.C. 4 
Fire and Marine Re-insurance 
operated with leading British 
Companies. 


Correspondence invited. 











The commissioners’ auditors take the 
position that income tax and excess 
profits tax are not proper underwriting 
expenses. 

The companies maintain that income 
and excess profits tax should be charg- 
ed to underwriting. 

As to whether any item of profit and 
loss connected with the so-called bank- 
ing end of the business should be taken 
into consideration in figuring under- 
writing profit the commissioners feel 
that the interest earnings of capital 
and surplus of the companies “may 
properly be regarded as property of 
the stockholders, held to assure <'a- 
bility of the companies.” The inter- 
est earnings on the unearned premiums 
may be regarded as the property of the 
policyholders, and consequently should 
he considered as part of the underwrit- 
ing. 

It is the contention of underwriters 
that the net earnings, if any, accruing 
on the investment of the reserve be- 
long to the share holders not as under- 
writing income, but as earnings from 
capital employed in and subject to all 
the risks of the business. The reserve 
is calculated upon the premiums shown 
in the policies without deductions for 
expenses paid or incurred. The com- 
pany’s proportion of the premium is 
not remitted at the time of issuing the 
policy by the agent, but on the aver- 
age, forty-five or seventy-five days af- 
ter the close of the month in which 
the policy takes effect. All losses are 
payable 60 days after adjustment, but 
in practice are paid in cash immedi- 
ately upon adjustment. Consequently, 
the loss experience precludes the pos- 
sibility of the company’s setting aside 
the reserve from the premium income 
for many years even with a normal 
and profitable experience. No company 
can successfully establish itself under 
the present legal requirements as to 
reserve without providing ample free 
surplus in advance, and shareholders 
of companies organized in recent yeara 
have contributed in advance a surplus 
of 100 per cent to 200 per cent of capi- 
tal paid in. An average percentage of 
the first year’s premiums set aside as 
reserve is 60 per cent, the normal av- 
erage loss ratio 25 per cent and average 
first year expense ratio 48 per cent. As 
a result on a $1,000,000 premium basis 
there is a deficit of $330,000 which must 
be provided by shareholders. In addi- 
tion there must be a further sum rep- 
resenting free surplus. 


Both sides agree that profits should 
be figured in five year periods. The 
companies feel that they should be per- 
mitted to earn an underwriting profit 
of 5 per cent, figured in five year pe- 
riods, with an additional 5 per cent to 
cover conflagration. 


The commissioners’ auditors define a 
conflagration as follows: “Conflagra- 
tion should be determined by loss from 
a single fire which exceeds a fixed per- 
centage. of the annual premium income 
of the state in which the fire occurs, 
said state to bear an amount of such 
loss equal to such fixed percentage of 
the premium income, the balance of the 
loss to be prorated between all states, 
including the state in which the con- 
flagration occurs.” 


In the opinion of the companies a 
conflagration is any loss which covers 
more than one building and exceeds 
$1 000,000 in property destroyed. No 
part of this except $1,000,000 should 
he charged to the state in which the 
fire originated. 





COLUMBIA APPOINTMENTS 


The Columbia Insurance Company 
has appointed the United States Brok- 
ers’ Agency, Inc., of 91 William Street, 
as binding agents of the company for 
the entire country. The Schlesinger 
Agency, of Newark, N. J., has been 
named as the company’s representative 
for that city. 
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Marine Insurance 


Local agents are invited to consult us on their marine insurance problems 


OSBORN & CO. 
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THE RISKS OF COMMERCE 


—fire on land or sea—loss or damage to ship or cargo—collision, 
fire, theft or property damage, to motor car or other vehicle— 
all are adequately covered by one of our “Safe Policies.” 





A compact, well-knit organization of specialists who have de- 
voted their business lives to insurance, offers its co-operation 
to brokers and agents. : 


Fire Marine 


Automobile Insurance 





THE IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


17 South William Street 
New York 
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Unlimited Liability 
Endorsed Sparingly 


AUTOMOBILE MEN AT HEARING 


New York Department Will Render 
Decision as to, Legality of 
This Protection 


Antipathy toward an unlimited auto- 
mobile liability contract seems owing 
to a misunderstanding of how it would 
probably be introduced, should its use 
become general. 

While at the hearing on this subject 
at the New York Insurance Department 
most of the companies represented ex- 
pressed themselves as unfavorable to 
such a contract, it is said in reliable 
quarters that far more stock compan- 
ies than is generally believed are in 
reality unopposed to making such cov- 
erage possible. 

It is said that too many persons have 
thought that if unlimited coverage 
were adopted, the limits would be ad- 
vanced at one step from the old $5,000- 
$10,000 to the unlimited form. Im con- 
travention of this it is held that such 
would not be the case, but that a scale 
of limits and differentials would be 
used filling in the gap between the 
original limits and the point at which 
coverage would be thrown open to the 
unlimited form. 

At the hearing the Continental Cas- 
ualty, General Accident, Zurich and 
Interboro Mutual—the brewers’ com- 
pany—favored the unlimited form. 
Other mutuals expressed opinions 
against it. The Liberty Mutual re- 
served opinion. 

The unlimited form is at present 
written chiefly by a few mutuals. The 
Continental Casualty writes it in Mis- 
souri; a co-operative stock company in 
New Jersey has written it and the 
General Accident, Philadelphia, was 
preparing to issue thi form. 

Main Question Involved 

The question of whether section 24 
of the New York insurance law, relat- 
ing to 10 per cent limitation on risk, 
should be extended to apply to mutual 
ccempanies. was brought up. This sec- 
tion provides: 

“No corporation * * * shall expose 
itself to any loss on any one risk or 
hazard, except as hereinafter provided, 
in an amount exceeding 10 per cent of 
its capital and surplus.” 

This wording is as originally used 
in this section when it was drafted in 
the forties to apply to fire and marine 
companies. 

In section 149, relating to mutual 
companies, appears this: “No such (mu- 
tual) company shall be exposed to loss 
to an amount exceeding 10 per cent of 
ils actual net and contingent assets 
upon property not protected by auto- 
matic sprinklers. * * *” 

The Ice Dealers Mutual, Motor Car 


Mutual, National Mutual and Mer- 
chants Mutual were in favor of the 
limitation. Some mutual men asked 


how they were to calculate reserves on 
an unlimited policy. Actuaries say this 
offers no difficulty greater than is now 
experienced with compensation insur- 
ance. Some underwriters see possibil- 
ities of more fraudulent claims with 
the limits removed, but this argument 
Is opposed. The most reckless drivers 
are the poorest insurers, it is held. 
The stock companies were well rep- 
resented at the hearing and the unlim- 
ited proposition was generally opposed. 
Manager Richardson of the General 
Accident, in favoring it, told of how 
it has for years been written success- 
fully in England and France, but some 
of the underwriters expressed the 


opinion that liability conditions here 
and abroad should not be used in com- 
parison, 

The reinsurance feature 
limited form was discussed, and the 
mutual’s power to assess likened to 
the capital and surplus of stock com- 
panies. While the law was declared 
to provide for reinsurance in authorized 
companies, the idea was uppermost in 
the minds of several that the writing 
company on an unlimited risk could 
only comply with the law by passing 
the buck to another company and that 
company in turn would have to rein- 
sure, and so on. 

The department took the entire sub- 
ject under advisement. 


of the un- 





OCEAN TO MOVE UPTOWN 





Only Metropolitan Department to Re- 
main in William Street District 
After May Next 





By next May, or possibly before, 
William Street will know the Ocean 
Accident no more, except for the Met- 
ropolitan department, which will re- 
main downtown. The other depart- 
ments are going to 114 Fifth Avenue, 
between Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Streets, where three floors have been 
leased. It is planned to move the vari- 
ous departments one at a time, so some 
of them may go uptown February 1, 
when the first of the uptown space be- 
comes available. The main office is 
now at 59 John Street, credit and acci- 
dent departments at 55 John Street, 


supply department 88 Fulton Street, 
metropolitan department 92 William 


Street. 





UNLIMITED LIABILITY BACKED 


Opinion of Only Automobile Mutual 
Manager Who Favored Plan at 
Hearing in New York 


Edward L. McManus, 
manager of the Interboro 
demnity, New York, favors unlimited 
automobile liability insurance. Follow- 
ing the hearing on this subject at the 
New York Insurance Department, Mr. 
McManus said to a representative of 
The Eastern Underwriter: 

“The question that brought about the 
hearing was whether or not Section 24 
of the New York Insurance Law applies 
to mutual companies. I expressed the 
opinion that it does not, and, although 
there were present several lawyers and 
able underwriters, no one, to my know!l- 
edge, tock exception to my opinion. 
The discussion brought expressions re- 
garding the desirability of amending 
Section 24 so as to clearly include mu- 
tual insurance companies in its field of 
limitations. Naturally, that led to the 
proposition of eliminating entirely the 
business of automobile liability insur- 
ance from the list in Section 24. 

“I believe Section 24 should be amend- 
ed so as to exclude the business of 
automobile and teams liability insur- 
ance as well as workmen’s compensa- 
tion, making it possible for any com- 
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NEW YORK 
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pany, either stock or mutual, to issue 
a policy with or without limits. 

“It may be true at this time that there 
is no general demand for a policy with- 
out limits, but I submit that is a con- 
dition existing because the public has 
never been allowed to expect such a 
contract, for the millions of dollars it 
has paid for partial protection. When- 
ever it has inquired of a stock com- 
pany for an unlimited contract, the 
answer has been, ‘It can’t be done. ac- 
cording to law,’ which, of course, is 
true. 

“In France and England, automobile 
policies without limits have been pur- 
chasable for many years and no one 


can say that the Englishmen are bad 
underwriters. 
“Since 1914, the company which I 


have the honor to manage, has issued 
the unlimited contract, and, from a loss 
standpoint, we cannot be accused of 
carrying on a losing game. Rather 
would it appear to have been very 
profitable as evidenced in our ability to 
return 25 per cent of the automobile 
premiums in dividends. 

“Thank God, neither stock companies 
nor mutual companies are obliged to 
take every risk offered to them and in 
that freedom of choice lies the safety 
of issuing an unlimited contract. 

“With proper selection of risks and 
sufficient loading of premiums to make 
it profitable, what honest valid reasons 
can there be for any company with- 
holding an unlimited contract from the 
persons who will contribute iarger and 
larger amounts to our premium income 
in the years to come?” 


LEAVES CONTRACTORS’ SERVICE 
J. R. Buckton has resigned as com- 
pensation and liability department man- 
ager of the Contractors’ Service Cor- 
poration, New York. He took the posi- 
tion but a short time ago after being 
manager of the insurance division, 
United States Housing Corporation. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE MEN CHOSEN 
Freeman T. Jackson. Concord, and 
Daniels & Healy, Manchester, have 
been appointed general agents in New 
Hampshire for the London & Lanca- 
shire Indemnity. 
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desidence theft insurance at one-third the former 
rates. This is every broker’s opportunity. Call for 
particulars about our new Full Value Residence 
Theft Policy. Regular rate of brokerage commis- 


General Accident 


Fire and Life 


Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


Something New 


PHILADELPHIA 








Will Protect Insured 
Glass By New Device 


INSTALLED BY CARRIER FREE 


F. S. Giles Patents Brace That Will Be 
Used By Massachusetts Bonding 
for Large Plates 


F. Sevmour Giles, resident plate glass 


manager for the Massachusetts Bond- 
ing & Insurance, in New York, has pat 
ented a device to prevent large win- 


dow plates from collapsing under high 
wind pressure. This is only one of 
Mr. Giles’ inventions, by the way. TLis 
window device is not for sale. It will 
be used exclusively by the Massachu- 
setts Bonding for the benefit of its pol- 
icyholders who have very large plates 
The patent support, which is fastened 
to the ceiling and braces the glass on 
the inside, will be installed at the ex 
pense of the Massachusetts Bonding 
ind will remain in position as long as 


the insurance remains in force 
Fundamentally the idea is that the 

insured gets this added protection to 

his glass and his stock in windows 


without any additional cost. Plate glass 
insurance companies have been reluc 
tant to insure stock in show windows 


Attempts have been made to introduce 
this form of protection but it is not 
popular with underwriters. Some vears 
ago a bill was introduced in New York 
giving plate glass companies the right 
to issue this insurance It passed the 
assembly and failed in the senate It 
was strongly opposed by the companies 
Will Watch Effect 

Underwriters Laboratories has been 
asked to investigate all devices design 
ed to protect plate glass No reduc- 
tion in the insurance rate is anticipated 
for some time, if at all, because there 
is no experience on the protective val 


ue of devices similar to that of Mr 
Giles. The New York Exchange and 
the rating bureau are not now taking 


any action regarding the Massachusetts 
jonding'’s departure but will wait until 
the competitive feature of the plan has 
had time to demonstrate its effective- 
ness. It may be that in time the in 
surance companies shall arrange to give 
a rate discount to all insurers maintain 
ing a protective device approved by 
Underwriters Laboratories The com- 
panies may find that the effect on the 


loss ratio resulting from the use of 
these devices would justify a rate re- 
duction If all the companies should 


install these devices free of charge tc 
the insured, any reduction in the loss 
ratio as a result of their use would have 
t> make up for this »dded -xnense be- 
fore a rate reduction could be consid- 
red. At any rate, the proposal of the 
Massachusetts Bonding is regarded not 
as a rebate but as en added service, 
to attract business It costs the as- 
sured nothing; may help the company 
materially and holds out the possibility 
of eventually lowering the insurance 
rate. 
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“It’s an Ill Wind,” Etc. 

In connection with the $1,000,000 bond 
to the executrixs of Harry F. Morse 
estate, one feature of interest to sur- 
ety men was that Morse did not wish 
that Mrs. Morse should file a bond as 
executrix, but in his will he failed to 
make this stipulation. The bond was 
written through the office of H. T. E. 
Beardsley, Ine., 31 Liberty Street, the 
Aetna and tne United States Fidelity 


& Guaranty each taking $500,000. Joint 


control was waived. 
eee 
Will Underwrite Liability 
Paul J. Hayes has come to the New 
York office of the Massachusetts Bond- 
ing to assist in the liability underwrit- 
ing, under Resident Manager G. G. 
Wetzel. For two years Mr. Hayes has 
been an underwriter at the Home Office. 
He recently completed 17 months in the 
military service. Josepa Halloran, for- 
merly with the J. N. S. Brewster Ag- 
ency in New York, has also been added 
to the liability underwriting depart- 
ment of the Massachusetts Bonding. 
* ¢ 


From an Outsider 






Wiiliam Street, Walter B.,Renton, of 


the Motor Car Mutual Casualty and 


Fire companies should not be consid- 
ered, for he is on Nassau Street in the 
banking district. 
he will have a real story in a few days 
and will ask all the boys in to get it, 
“simultuously,” as it were. So this isf 
published in the hope that he will not 
forget the real story when it breaks. 
Just now Renton hasn't anything to 
offer other than the positive assurance 
that the companies writing automobile 
insurance, fire and casualty, are driv- 
ing the business toward state funds by 
their high rates. He believes that ra‘es 
should be reduced by means of pre- 
ventive measures in the form of co- 
insurance by the owner on the theft 
portion of the risk. This would make # 
the owner careful. Renton also be-f 
lieves that carriers should be encoar- jj 
aged to issue $100 and $200 deductibie » 
collision policies. This, he says, would |} 
also prove a preventive measure and 
reduce the losses very materially. He 
admits that the present theft and col- 





Milibond lines. 
We) panies are not so anxious to place their 
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But Renton says that fh 
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not be made on a flat basis, but should 
be apportioned according to the experi- 
ence shown in the various localities. In 
other words the bankers wish a zone 
system and they are keeping hold-up 
records by states preparatory to com- 
ing to an agreement with the insurance 
companies. 
a a” att 
Not Writing Overhead 

Not much has been heard recently 
iof the Contractors’ Service Corporation 
as a brokerage factor on large contract 
Evidently, the surety com- 


business through a concern admittedly 


H representing the contractors primarily, 


instead of allowing it to go through 


i! regular channels, as was at first be- 


There has been talk on the 
Street of some first class lines which 
were submitted by the Contractors’ 
}Service Corporation, but which had to 


‘,be placed in roundabout ways because 
of reluctance of companies to accept 
yi the business over the heads of their 


Fown agents or brokers. Some of this 
business was of such character ‘that it 
{would have been readily accepted by 


Hany company without question as to the 
In any narration of what goes on ing 


\ability and fidelity of the contractor. 


whe agents stirred things up pretty 


lively at White Sulphur in connection 
with this new phase of the business and 
tpossibly their cries will be heeded. 
* 

How It Happened 
How the Commercial Casualty came 


Sto establish a series of lectures on 











yanatomy and surgery for claim men 


was through Medical Director Linden- 
baum casually remarking that not one 
Mminan in ten knows the difference be- 





tween a break and a fracture. As a 
matter of fact there is no difference. 


some others were gotten together and 


{ 
fii to try it out the claim men and 


each one was asked to explain the al- 


There were all sor's 


ers simply said they did not know. One 
man declared there is no difference. 


leged difference. 
Mot explanations, some elaborate. Oth- 
(\ 


baum in his belief that there is much 
need for instruction such as was de- 
scribed in The Eastern Underwriter 
last week. The lectures are proving a 


jan experience confirmed Dr. Linden- 


ssuccess, 


lision losses in the automobile business jf} & 
as a whole are enormous, and unneces- |! 4 Will Appoint Agents 
sarily so. Renton 1s also strong for jj }. It is understood that the American 


® . sas * | . : . 
compulsory automobile liability insur- Indemnity will operate in New York on 


ance, not only for jitneys but for every-j!) an agency basis. 


body, particularly the fellow who has})\\ 
a mortgaged car and no financial re- iif 
Renton’s company is Biv) 
ing 20 per cent off where the owner;!’ 


sponsibility. 


uses that little red spike shaped lock} | 
on his wheel. Renton thinks the com-}; 
panies make a mistake in not recog-/ 
nizing this device, which has taken hold 
well and its makers are 30,000 behind 
on their orders. This is partly be- 
cause the lock is made in Los Angeles, 
but plans are developing to manufac- 
ture it in Delaware, which would save 
much time and some of the cost. Un- 
derwriters Laboratories has been hold- 
ing up approval of the device because 
it is not a part of the steering gear, 
but the Philadelphia police department 
is keenly in favor of it. 
* ¢ 6 
Flat Increase Unpopular 

When the burglary insurance com- 
panies made a flat increase in bank‘ 
hold-up rates the insurance committee 
of the American Bankers Association 
at once took exception to it on the 
ground that the increase, if any, should 


* * 


Not Answered 

The question used to be: Where do 
the Irish get all the money the Jews 
take from them? Now it is: Where do 
the poor working men get all the money 
the casualty companies are accused of 
cheating them out of under the com- 
pensation laws? 

* @ *@ 
John Street Space Taken 

By May the Motor Car Mutual Casu- 
alty and the Motor Car Mutual Fire ex- 
pect to be located in the building bear- 
ing numbers 50-54 John Street, where 
they have rented the entire second and 
third floors. This provides 5,200 square 
feet of space. At present there is a 
tea room on the ground floor, which 
will probably within a year or so 
Zlve place to an_ insurance office. 
The entire building will be renovated 
and an elevator installed. One of the 
other restaurants on John Street, which 
is operating under a sixty-day agrec- 
ment with the landlord, is to be taken 
for an insurance office. 
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CHICAGO BONDING AND INSURANCE COMPANY 


WRITES the following lines of INSURANCE 
FIDELITY AND SURETY, PLATE GLASS, BURGLARY, GENERAL 
LIABILITY, AUTOMOBILE LIABILITY, PROPERTY DAMAGE AND 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH, MONTHLY PAYMEN1 
Charles R. Culyer & Co., Resident Managers, 428 Walnut St., Phila., Pa 
Geo. S. Dippol!t, Genl. Agt.. 1107 Peoples Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Joseph F. Izzie & Co., Res. Mgrs., Essex Bldg., Newark, N. J. 
Co., General Agents, 10 South St., Baltimore, Md. 
General Insusance Agency Co., Gen. Ags., Equitable Bl., Washington, D.C. 


Capital $500,000.00—Surplus to Policyholders, $669,496.00 
O. F. Roberts, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


Home Office, Chicago, Ill. 
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The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Industrial, Life, Health and Accident Insurance 


in ONE Policy 


C. R. CLEMENTS, Sec. & Treas. 








Watkinson in Alabama 
William Watkinson has been appoint- 
ed manager of the independent com- 
pensation bureau organized in Alabama, 
with headquarters at Montgomery, M.. 
Watkinson has been in the underwrit- 
ing department of the National Servic? 
Bureau, where he is regarded as an 
expert rater and a careful student of the 
business. Although quite a young man 
he has done some excellent work for 
the bureau at various times during his 
stay with it. 
* * * 
Philadelphia Hits Snag 
Under new rules issued by the Pub- 
lic Service Commission, Philadelphia, 
public motor car owners are required 
to carry liability policies. The owners 
ure finding it well nigh impossible to 
obtain insurance because of the rates 
and they have complained to the Com- 
mission. The rates are declared ex- 
orbitant and the Commission says that 
excessive charges will not be tolerated. 
But as the companies do not wish this 
class of business except at very high 
rates the owners are in a quandary 
as to how to obtain the required pro- 
tection, 
* * &* 
Dilson Makes Change 
Frank E. Dilson, formerly of the 
burglary department of the General 
Accident in New York, is now with the 
Koyal Indemnity, where he is handling 
Lurglary claims. 
* ca x 
Johnson Heads Exchange 
The New York Casualty Insurance 
Exchange has elected the following of- 
ficers: President, H. B. Johnson; vice- 
president, John §S. Turn; secretary- 
treasurer, G. G. Wetzel. Edmund 
Dwight and Frank G. Morris were elect- 
ed to fill vacancies on the executive 


committee, 
* * * 


The Employers Liability has bought 
the Mason block in Boston and will 
erect a new building on it. 


PENNSYLVANIA LAW ATTACKED 

Following the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment’s reinstating of the 10 per cent 
differential on compensation, in favor 
of the State Fund, the board of direc- 
tors of the Insurance Federation of 
Pennsylvania adopted this resolution at 
a meeting November 11: “That it is 
the sense of this meeting that such ac- 
tion is in violation of the spirit and 
letter of the law; that it makes the rat- 
ing bureau of the state a discriminat- 
ing bureau dealing unfairly with the 
question of rates in favor of a special 
form of so-called insurance. And that 
in view of the foregoing we recommend 
and urge that all insurance carriers in 
Pennsylvania shall demand of the com- 
missioner of insurance of Pennsylvania 
approval of rates to such carriers not 
higher than the lowest rates approved 
by the commissioner of insurance to 
any insurance carrier.” 

REGULATING COMMISSIONS 

Secretary R. R. Gilkey, of the Surety 
Association of America, has been in- 
vestigating the excess commissioa 
situation in Boston and vicinity. This 
is part of the general plan to correct 
these abuses throughout the country 
and was decided upon early in the sum- 
mer, 





The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETUN, United States Mgr. 
Employers’ Liability Building 
33 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
AGENTS WANTED 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 








The Fidelity & De- 
posit tells its staff of 
an unusual sewer con- 
tract on which a bond 
was desired and sug- 
gests precautions to be followed in 
making application, as follows: 

“In one of our more important cities 
there was recently let a contract for the 
construction of a large sewer amount- 
ing to approximately $2.500,000. Some 
of the terms of the contract into which 
the successful bidders would be _ re- 
quired to enter were not only extremely 
unusual, but so objectionable from a 
surety company’s standpoint that we 
refused to have anything to do with 
the proposition. 

“In the first place, instead of issuing 
the usual bond, the surety was required 
to execute the contract and become a 
party to it, and in so doing. according 
to our legal department, lost whatever 
rights they might have as surety and 
succeeded to the rather questionable 
rights of the contractor. 

“Another objectionable feature was 
that no payments, according to the 
terms of the contract, were allowed the 
contractor until the entire work had 
been completed and accepted, and then 
instead of being made in current funds, 
the contractor was required to accept 
city bonds. Inasmuch as the contract 
allows 600 working days for the com- 
pletion of the work. this means that 
the contractor would be not only forced 
to finance work for a period of approxi- 
mately two and a half years, but in ad- 
dition, to also arrange a market for the 
disposal of the city bonds. 

“A still further objectionable and ex- 
tremely unusual feature was the clause 
providing that if the work was not com- 
pleted within the time limit, the con- 
tractor forfeited $300,000. This forfei- 
ture seems to apply irrespective of 
whether the contractor is one day, one 
week or one year late in the completion 
of the work in question. 

“Inasmuch as the form of contract 
seems to have been approved by one of 
the best known sewer engineers of the 
country, it is highly desirable that in 
submitting cases to the home office, 
agents should see that the form of con- 
tract, and if possible, a copy of the 
specifications as well, are included in 
the papers. If this is not possible, in 
submitting such cases, it is imperative 
that agents advise that they have care- 
fully studied the contracts, specifica- 
tions, etc., and find no such clauses as 
those outlined above, or other clauses 


Unusual Con- 
tracts Require 
Study 


that are detrimental to the surety’s 
interest.” 
* . a 
Opportunity is every- 
Some Men where but in some places 
Blind to there is more of it than 
Their Luck in others. The trouble is 


that so many solicitors 
are near sighted; they can’t get the 
“close-up” of their own situation. This 
is how the National Casualty, Detroit, 
views this difficulty: 

“Four men to the square mile, count- 
ing everybody and everything. State, 
county, township, village, town and 
city. Only an average of ten people 
for every square mile in a territory four 
hundred miles long by two hundred and 
fifty miles wide. Ten people counted 
in population means only four wage 
earners and four wage earners means 
only three insurable risks. ret that. 
Only three prospects to the average 
square mile. Of course there are some 
sections of the state where a reasonable 
number can be found, but even the two 
largest cities in the state cannot boast 
of a population equal to that to be found 
In any number of sections on tie east 
side in New York not more than four 
hundred feet square. New York City 
could populate some four hundred such 
largest cities and still have a few left 
over. When an agent tackles the three 
to a square mile territory and says ‘It’s 


great,’ he is made of the stuff that makes 
for success. When he says ‘there is 
more business here than I can write 
up in five years’ and then proceeds to 
keep a daily string of high class coming 
in, we believe him. When a man can 
start comparatively green—his equip- 
ment being ambition, honesty, hustle 
and native sales ability—and can get 
into and maintain a $5,000 per year 
stride, and can do it in a territory with 
three to the square mile, we wonder 
what he could do if he had the pros- 
pects that surround other agents. Cities 
where more good prospects would 
stream by an agent in one day, if he 
stood on the main street, than the three 
to a mile man could dig up in a month. 
Cities where the noon hour can offer 
dozens of places where hundreds can 
be seen. Then again the lessons of the 
big cities are lacking. No congestion 
anywhere. No trolley cars, no big fac- 
tories, no traffic congestion, few auto- 
mobile accidents, no high spots in dis- 
aster, no big lesson every day, but com- 
parative safety and good healthy con- 
ditions for living. Still, all he needs 
is his ability to show his prospects 
their needs. and the trick is done. He 
isn‘t a wizard. He is honest with him- 
self, with his company and with the 
public. He has just so many hours in 
each day for work. He doesn’t waste 
any of them, neither does he permit 
anyone else to do so. He does not 
waste the time of any one else. Genial, 
alert and snappy in his work, but not 
brusque. Works fast on a good pros- 
nect but wastes no time on a noor one. 
Briefly summed up, he says, ‘The pub- 
lic needs protection and must be shown. 
I sell the best there is. otherwise IT 
wouldn’t offer it. My time is worth 
money and the only way I can get it is 
by hustling. With my opportunity, if I 
don’t make an income, T alone am to 
blame.” This is a simple statement 
and if some of our rusty, dusty, has- 
beens would learn it by heart and re- 
cite it every morning, it would increase 
their earnings.” 
s 


- e 
Any agent who hasn't 
Chances tried to write bonds on 
Often the truckmen of employ- 
Overlooked ers in his territory is 


missing a good opportun- 
ity to build up his fidelity business. 
The United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
has this to say on the subject: 
“Twenty truckmen employed by a 
large milling company were arrested 
recently, charged with larceny and re- 
ceiving stolen goods. It is said the 
thefts of cereals from the milling com- 
pany in the last four years amount to 
$2,000 000—a staggering sum—and yet 
a loss which might have been avoided 


“by requiring fidelity bonds from all the 


employes. The mistake is sometimes 
made of not bonding men in subordi- 
nate positions, such as truckmen and 
porters, on the ground that thev do not 
hold responsible positions. But this 
instance certainly shows that there are 
no positions, however humble, in which 
there are not opportunities for dis- 
honesty. A merchant can ill-afford to 
employ men and permit them to handle 
his merchandise without requiring a 
bond pronortionate to the amount which 
they might steal.” 


W. E. SMALL, President 


Georgia Casualty Company 
“DIXIE AUTO POLICY ” 


The Last Word In Motor Insurance 


PETER EPES, Agency Manager 

















Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders Over Two Million Dollars 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


E. P. AMERINE, Sec’r 











Robert A. Drysdale, Vice-Pres. 


The METROPOLITAN CASU 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE, 
CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 


S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 
RELIABLE 


AND ENERGETIC AGENTS 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec 
WANTED 


ALTY 


47 CEDAR STREET 














F. 


Liability, 
Burglary,Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE : 


CHICAGO 
W. LAWSON 


General Manager 


Accident 


Estabiisned /86% 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 





F. J. WALTERS 
Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 
New York 


Elmer A. Lord &Co. 
145 Milk St., Boston 


Resident Managers 
New Englané 

















AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE coverk 


20% Reduction of Conference Rates 
Commission 17',%—Prompt Settlement of Claims 


MOTOR CAR MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
MOTOR CAR MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


10% additional reduction on Liability and Property Damage 
rates on commercial trucks driven by owner exclusively. 


VERAGE 


No direct business written. 


BROKERS AND AGENTS’ ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 
20 Nassau Street 


Telephone John 5880 


New York 





COMMERCIAL REINSTATED 


As predicted by Secretary W. Van 
Winkle, of the Commercial Casualty, 
that company's differences with the 


Pennsylvania department have been ad- 
The Commercial is back on the 
list of companies authorized to write 
compensation lines there 


justed 


The 


WILL WRITE GLASS 
Continental 
is getting ready to write plate glass. 








Casualty, Chicago, 


















BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 





Se BUSINESS=-BUILDERS 


DEVELOPING 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 


-¥ Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
T. J. FALVEY, President 














Write For Territory 


American 
Surety 


Company 
of New York 


100 BROADWAY 


Fidelity and 
Surety Bonds 








Burglary Insurance 
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MARYLAND MARYLAND 


CASUALTY ASSURANCE 
COMPANY CORPORATION 














Casualty Insurance Life Insurance 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds Accident-Health Insurance 


COMPANIES OF CONFIDENCE 


THAT 
AID THEIR AGENTS 
AND 
PLEASE THEIR POLICYHOLDERS 
BALTIMORE JOHN T. STONE, President MARYLAND 























Some of the Innovations Introduced by the EQUITABLE 
During Its 


Sixty Years of Public Service 


Shortening, Simplifying and Liberalizing the Policy Free Health Examinations for Policyholders 
Contract 
















A Home Purchase Policy 





Immediate Payment of Death Claims | 





A Refund Annuity guaranteeing return of Entire 


Incontestability after first policy year Principal 








Group Insurance for Employees 





An Income Bond to Provide for old age 





A Corporate Policy to Protect Business Interests 





New and Improved forms of Accident and Health 
A Convertible Policy Adaptable to Altered Policies, thus completing the circle of protection 
Circumstances against the hazards of Life, Actident, and Disease 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY of the UNITED STATES 


W. A. DAY, President 
120 BROADWAY - - - NEW YORK 
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